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Unless otherwise indicated, Scripture is from the Revised Standard Version. 


E—cjitorials 


SEVERAL PAGES of this issue of the Journal are given 
to a speeial recognition of the 14th World Convention on 
Christian Education, to be held in Tokyo, August 6-13, 
1958. The articles give glimpses of what is happening in 
Christian education around the world. Few of us, other 
than the leaders’ of the World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation and Sunday School Association, understand the 
extent to which Christian education is developing in 
countries other than our own. Among its many achieve- 
ments, the Convention can help the people from each 
country to gain valuable insights from the experience of 
other countries. 

Down through the years many of the major advances 
in Christian education have come to a focus in the World 
Conventions. In these times of tremendous changes in 
most of the countries of the world, the Convention dele- 
gates will be facing together the special Christian edu- 
cation needs of the new world that is being born. Christ 
is “the Way, the Truth, and the Life,’ as the Convention 
theme affirms, but how can we give a convincing witness 
to this fact to the people of a world in the agonies of revo- 
lution, confusion, frustration, discovery, or phenomenal 
opportunity? Some of the answers will be found in the 
creative fellowship of Convention delegates and leaders. 

The World Council of Christian Education is one of the 
oldest ecumenical agencies in existence. At the first World 
Sunday School Convention held in 1889, in London, 
England, a world Sunday school union was formed. Out 
of this grew the WCCE. Membership in the Council is 
open to all national religious bodies which represent the 


VISITORS to the 1958 Brussels World’s Fair will see 
many fine reminders of the centrality of religion in life. 
In the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Arundi Hall, the activ- 
ities of the Belgian. Protestant missions are presented. In 
the French Pavilion, the French Protestant Federation 
is represented in sections devoted to “Community. Liv- 
ing,” “Overseas,” and “French Thought.” The Protestant 
Church in Germany has exhibits in all eight sections of 
its country’s pavilion. A stained glass window and display 
cases in Switzerland’s pavilion represent Swiss Protestant 
churches. Finland and Austria include church exhibits in 
their pavilions. The United Bible Societies have an ex- 
hibit next to the United Nations Pavilion. 

Unique among the religious exhibits is the Protestant 
Pavilion housing the ecumenical exhibit on Christian 
unity. A group of Belgian Protestants have worked for 
the last three years, even when they could not interest 
others, to bring into being a representation of ecumenical 
Protestantism. The pavilion is built of aluminum and 
glass, and is located near the famed Atomium. In it is a 
simple chapel in which services will be held at noonday. 
A huge mosaic figure of Christ, made of hard stone, will 
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Virgil E. Foster | 


World Convention on Christian Education] 


major Christian education forces in their countries. The) 
Council carries on an extensive program in ninety-sever| 
countries on the five continents of*the world. It is a 
powerful influence in forwarding understanding, friend-) 
ship, and cooperation in our tension-filled world. } 

One of the important values of the Convention, in addi 
tion to its own sessions and several related meetings, wil] 
come through the visits of delegates to many other coun 
tries as they go to and from Japan. Many of them ha | 
speaking engagements and conferences, arranged throu del 
the WCCE or through-denominational connections. Thi ) 
sharing between visitors and hosts will widen the hori | 
zons of both, and will result in the exchange of valuable] 
information. | 

In behalf of the National Council of Churches of Chrisi 
in the U.S.A., which publishes this magazine, and its many} 
related denominations and state and city councils oj 
churches of the U.S.A. and Canada, we salute leaders oi 
the World Council of Christian Education and our fellow 
councils of the countries represented, upon the great} 
achievement of holding this Convention. We greet espe- 
cially the people of Japan, the host country, upon this 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the arrival 
of Christian missionaries in Japan. This is not a time 
when it is easy to hold such a convention, but the need of 
it is as great as are the crises in the countries represented 
and in the lives of their people. May God’s Spirit s 
guide the delegates, and us whom they represent, that a 
new day of effectiveness and expansion may come in the 
Christian education movement throughout the world. 


Protestantism at another 


world gathering 


hang free from the front wall. To the left will be a second 
mosaic, representing the people of the world toward 
whom the Word of God is directed. 

In the pavilion also is an exhibit which traces the 
founding of the World Council of Churches and the work 
that its members carry on through it, the work of the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, and the United Bible Societies. 

After the Exhibition closes, Belgian Protestants are 
planning to turn the building into the country’s only 
ecumenical center, if money is available. 

Much of the material for the building has been con- 
tributed and many people are volunteering their leader- 
ship. Contributions are still needed toward the construc- 
tion and operation of this representation of Protestant 
cooperation. Those contributing $5 or more will have their 
names inscribed on a Protestant Witness Roll. Contribu- 
tions can be sent to Protestant Pavilion, Room 1005, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. Those who reside in 
countries other than the United States of America may 
send their contributions directly to Pastor Pieter Fagel, 
5 Rue Champ-de-Mars, Brussels. 
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| apeere IMAGINATION is for 
he birds,’ we are sometimes 
old in this factual day. Datum is 
doe, make no mistake about it. Ob- 
jectivity, analysis, and measurement 
are his courtiers. And theirs is an 
impressive reign, indeed. Have they 
fot brought us the scientific age? 

: To raise this question, however, is 
to sense that the statement concern- 
ing imagination is not exactly true. 
Certainly, we know more facts about 
life than man has ever known before. 
We are better informed not.only than 
our fathers, but also than our older 
brothers of twenty-five years ago. 
Space has given way to outer space, 
and we have been tracking down 
mathematical infinity at a fast pace. 
But all this has happened because 
imagination has gone to work with 
facts. Buck Rogers has “pened the 
way for Explorer. And the man in 
the moon is about to become a man 
on the moon. 

The question that inevitably comes 
to mind is whether or not we who 
work in religion (or in whom re- 
ligion works) are in our field as 
creative as scientists are in theirs. 
For instance, do we bring the same 
intensity of imaginative thought to 
understanding the things of God that 
the men at Redstone Arsenal are giv- 


ing to rockets? Is the Kingdom of 


Christ as intriguing as the Kingdom 
of Space? Does it call for us the 
same dedication as it takes to place 
a satellite into orbit? Or is that awe- 
full indictment of Jesus resting upon 
us when he said, “The sons of this 
world are wiser in their own genera- 
tion than the sons of light” (Luke 
16:8)? 


Uncreative persons 


There is a kind of goodness that is 
good for nothing. It is a bland state 
of character which is so neutral that 
it never causes anything to happen. 
Persons possessing it may be said to 
be nice persons, but that is as far as 
it goes. They are like the Laodiceans 
who were neither hot nor cold. The 
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On being creative’ 


by Charles M. LAYMON 


Editor of Adult Publications, 


Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


Drawing from Friendship Press 


author of Revelation describes such 
as being an emetic to God himself 
(Revelation 3:15-16). 

George A. Coe, who contributed 
much to the cause of Christian edu- 
cation, once referred to a certain 
group of religious persons as “ugly 
saints.” He said that they were so 
negative in their approach to the 
good life that they made it repellent 
to persons of vigor and strength, espe- 
cially to imaginative youth. I suppose 
they were like the Pharisee in Jesus’ 
parable who thanked God in public 
that he was not as other men. 

Again, there are the traditionalists 
who are so tied to the past that they 
only endure the present and mistrust 
the future. The apostle Peter was 
tempted to be like this at the time 
of his trance on the housetop at 
Joppa. He was told to rise, kill, and 
eat the animals, reptiles, and wild 
birds that were in the sheet which 
had been let down from above, and 
which previously had been unclean to 
him. Even though the command had 
come from heaven, he held back, 
saying “No, Lord; for I never have. 
...” (Acts 10:14). He was about to 
resist the summons of God himself 
on the ground that it called upon him 
to attempt something new—about to, 
but he didn’t. 


Persons of creativity 


By way of contrast, the Christian 
who uses his imagination creatively 
is a person of high adventure. He 
dares to believe that there is a world 
of unseen spiritual reality that is as 
real as that which his senses report. 
Men of this kind are the Abrahams 
who look up into the stars and claim 
a new nation, generations before it is 
born. They are the Moseses who hear 
God speak in bushes that burn and 
are not consumed. They are like the 
Christ who for the joy that was set 
before him endured the cross. 


These persons of creativity are the 
dreamers and the workers too. Out 
of the imperfections of the present 
they build a more perfect day that is 
to come. And when it is delayed, 
when war and selfishness set back its 
pace, they keep on believing. They 
are the engineers of the Kingdom of 
God who follow blueprints not of 
their own making, but of God’s. Such 
persons never give up hoping for 
the bright new world. 


Being creative in Christian education 


Christian educators need just such 
creativity as this. We are not simply 
craftsmen in the field of ideals, or 
mechanics in search of new technics. 
We work within the revelation of God 
in a living fellowship, the Church. 
The world of the Scriptures is ours; 
the sacraments and the consecrated 
ministry are a part of the life we 
daily live. New birth and nurture in 
the things of Christ belong in our 
experience too, for we are those who 
walk with God, and in whose selves 
his Spirit dwells. 

Since these things are true, how 
can we help but be creatively alert, 
anticipating some new insight, some 
new strength, or some new task to 
confront us? This expectation is basic 
to the Christian hope. John’s Gospel 
carries a word in this regard which 
might be said to be our charter of 
the forward look. It is Jesus who is 
speaking, and he says, “I have yet 
many things to say to you, but you 
cannot hear them now. When the 
Spirit of truth comes, he will guide 
you into all the truth;” (16:12-13). 

God’s Spirit is as native to Chris- 
tian education as he is to Christian 
evangelism. It is here that the two 
meet. In fact, in the Spirit they have 
never been separated. As long as the 
Holy Spirit is in our lives and in our 
work, we shall continue to be crea- 
tive. 
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Christian education 


in a day like this 


by Everett M. STOWE 


Associate Secretary, World Council of 


Christian Education and Sunday School Association, 


[. 1889, in London, England, the first 
World’s Sunday School Convention 
was held. On August 6-13, 1958, the 
fourteenth Convention in this series 
will be held in Tokyo, Japan. The 
intervening period of sixty-nine years 
is just about the allotted span of a 
man’s life. What events these years 
have spanned! <A most interesting 
skit might be produced in which the 
1958 delegates to Tokyo could be 
shown trying to explain our world to 
those valiant pioneers of 1889. 

With all the changes of these three- 
score-years-and-nine, one thing has 
not changed: the basic assurances of 
the Christian faith. That first world 
meeting for Christian nurture met 
under the slogan “Union in Christ to 
a world without Christ.” The 904 
delegates there heard words (from 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs of Chicago) on the 
revolutionary teachings of Christ 
about the child and the Kingdom of 
God, which still speak to us today: 

“Let our eyes go to the ends of the 
earth that we may be able to ascertain 
what the need is and what we can do to 
supply the need. .. . It was the Savior 
who took an unknown child and placed 
him in the midst of the disciples, and that 
child has been in the midst of history, 
and art, and poetry, and music, of the 
Church and of heaven from that day to 
this.’” 


1From the World’s First Sunday School 
Convention, 1889, p. 16. 


At 


New York City. 


The child of this year of our Lord, 
however, is in the midst of many un- 
precedented conditions which pro- 
foundly concern Christian nurture. 
Consider, for example, the meaning of 
the phrase “key children.” It is used 
in several countries to describe chil- 
dren who must wear about their necks 
the key to the house or apartment 
that is home to them. Since both 
father and mother are working out- 
side the home in many instances, 
there is no one there to welcome them 
and to let them in. A statement from 
West Germany notes that nearly one- 
third of the children in school there 
are “key children.” This can be du- 


‘ plicated elsewhere. 


Christian education and rapid change 


Of the ten main questions sent out 
around the world preparatory to the 
meetings in Japan, the first one was 
on this point: Christian education in 
an age of rapid and bewildering social 
change. The replies, now in hand 
from over thirty-five countries or 
regions, reveal amazing similarities 
on this particular aspect of the Study 
Guide queries. Look at three of them: 

Urbanizaton seems to be almost 
universal; there is a steady drift of 
population from the countryside to 
the “asphalt jungle” of the city. Note 
the example of Sweden. In that 
country there remain only 360,000 
farmers. And by 1970 this number 
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will have been further reduced bj 
fifty per cent. This movement towar# 
the cities is particularly marke 
among youth. This means far mor! 
than merely a change in place of liv} 
ing; the word from Sweden says a) 
their young people, “Being homeless 
they are easily uprooted and yield t 
pleasure-seeking.” 
Material standards of living ar 
rising. ‘This rise in standards is oftei| 
much needed. Some of its by-prod/ 
ucts, however, are of great impor 
for the presentation and acceptane(| 
of the gospel. For one thing it fre) 
quently leads to both husband an¢ 


——— . 


with getting material things. ‘| 
may be marked increase in thi 
amount of leisure time available 
though this is not always so. Tha} 
these materialistic concerns leave un- 
answered questions is coming to be 
understood by those drawn inte 
working so hard to get things. Thik| 
is suggested in this word from Aus-| 
tralia: “There are signs that youth 
while devoting much of their energy 
to securing material satisfactions; 
question their ultimate value.” | 

There is a growing de-personaliza- 
tion of living. This may seem curious 
since more and more persons are 
drawn to living closer together in 
cities. But the city may be the lone- 
liest place in the world. Especiall; 
does this come to be so under an in- 
dustrialization which makes men cogs 
in a machine. Some of the outcomes 
are noted in the reply to the Study 
Guide from Finland: “The entire 
process might rightly be called sec- 
ularization. A consequence is that 
people neither fear God nor regard 
man. One feels that he is responsible 
only to himself. To meet resulting 
needs for amusement and recreation, 
the amusements industry has grown 
up. The result is more and more 
people who are dissatisfied, unhappy, 
and solitary.” 

This is by no means to say that all 
“rapid change” leads to undesirable 
consequences. With some changes 
have come conquest of disease, the 
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sossibility of freedom from meaning- 
ess drudgery, speedy communica- 
ions, and so on. Whether bane or 
dlessing, change in 1958 confronts 
Christian education with unique tasks 
and demanding undertakings, and this 
seems to be so all along the “Main 
Street of the World.” 

One thing cannot for a moment be 
forgotten. Now there are mighty 
enetitors for man’s faith—in the 
esurgence of several non-Christian 
faiths, in the powerful appeal of 
secular ideologies, in the passions of 
nationalism, and in the fascinations of 
science and technology. 


Response to challenge 


Responsibility for Christian edu- 
eation now is taken by nationals of 
the countries where the world-wide 
church is at work. In 1889, the First 
World Convention was for others. 
Delegates were Anglo-Saxon or from 
continental Europe, or were mission- 
aries. One outcome of that Conven- 
tion was sending a Sunday school 
missionary to work among children 
of India. In Tokyo, by far the major- 
ity of participants in the World In- 
stitute on Christian Education and in 
the World Convention will be from 
the non-Western part of the world. 
They will come representing the co- 
Operative bodies which are respon- 
sibly related to the churches of vari- 


ous countries and undertake common 


tasks of Christian nurture for the sake 
of the children, the young people, and 
the adults who need to know Christ 
and his gospel. 

Consider the single matter of get- 
ting needed teaching materials pro- 
duced for Christian education within 
local churches,—and in some instances 
within the schools of the church. Four 
Major curriculum enterprises are now 
actively under way for this purpose, 
at various stages of completion. 

One is the Sunday school curric- 
ulum for Hispanic America. Books 
for teachers and pupils are now 
rapidly coming from the presses in 
Latin America in accord with a well- 
conceived and integrated plan. They 
are for the wide age-range of nursery 
children to adults, and for both village 
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and city churches. A second major 
curriculum venture is that for the 
vast subcontinent of India with its 
nearly 400,000,000 people. Under the 
leadership of V. M. Koshy, head of the 
India Sunday School Union, and with 
the responsible cooperation of the 
churches, careful work is under way 
for producing teaching materials on 
these four great themes of the Chris- 
tian faith: Jesus Christ, God, the 
Church, and Christian living. 

In the vast reaches of Africa-south- 
of-the-Sahara, still another curric- 
ulum enterprise is in process. It has 
two editors, Derrick Cuthbert and 
Henry Makulu, and an outstanding 
African editorial committee, repre- 
senting the many cooperating Na- 
tional Christian Councils and through 
them, the churches. This curriculum, 
outcome of careful consultations on 
African needs, both general and sec- 
tional, will appear in a minimum of 
twenty-four vernacular languages 
ultimately. 

A fourth curriculum enterprise now 
launched is for the people of the most 
ancient lands of the Near East. With 
Dr. Faheem N. El-Akhdary as editor 
and a strong body of national leaders 
from churches of Egypt and the Bible 
Lands, it is designed to be ready for 
active use in January, 1960. 

Here is response to challenge. It 
comes from those who know their 
people, even as they have come to 
know Christ and his gospel. While 
great help is needed, responsibility for 
Christian education is squarely on the 
shoulders, and the hearts, of the peo- 
ple themselves. 


The “field” of Christian education 


Two things will be foci of attention 
for those who meet in Japan: the sur- 
passing greatness of the Christian 
revelation and the present dimensions 
of concrete tasks of Christian nurture 
in our world. In seeking to discover 
the “field” for Christian education, 
there will be need to draw upon the 
most mature thought and experience 
as to the use of the Bible and the 
understanding of Christian theology. 

For some the answer will be short 
and simple: the field of Christian edu- 


cation is the Bible. There is recogni- 
tion of the importance of this, shown 
in one of the four “background issues” 
included in the Study Guide: “the 
fresh appeal of the Bible.” 

For some the dominant task before 
Christian education is to work on 
specific needs of people-in-society. 
Another of the “background issues” 
concerns the “individual Christian in 
his community.” 

There will doubtless be other defi- 
nitions of the field of Christian edu- 
cation, and needed emphases—for 
children, for youmg people under 
many stresses, for the laity, for more 
effective relations between church 
and home, for more vital group rela- 
tions within the Christian fellowship, 
for ways of effective grappling with 
the trans-individual forces of the so- 
cial order and of history. 

One theological issue for Christian 
education is expressed from Japan in 
a reply to the Study Guide: “How 
can the eschatological gospel be 
related to the practical life of the 
world?” Another one comes from the 
same country: “How can the gospel 
find indigenous expression in the soil 
and climate of Japan, from the view- 
point of a theology of evangelism?” 
This gives ample reason for another 
one of the four background issues: 
“deepened awareness of the impor- 
tance of Christian theology.” 

These paragraphs give only the 
briefest of glimpses of problems of 
Christian education to be considered 
in this ecumenical gathering in Japan. 
The ongoing tasks will be shared in 
the years to follow, through the 
World Council of Christian Education 
and Sunday School Association. This 
body, heir to the World’s Sunday 
School Association, is a federation of 
fifty-five. cooperative bodies around 
the world which speak and work for 
common tasks of their constituent 
churches. Those who actually meet 
in Japan will be aware of a great host 
of witnesses around the world who 
will join in prayer to God that this 
event may be worthy of One who 
came to this earth as Teacher and 
Lord. For the common theme of all 
these meetings is this: Jesus Christ: 
the Way, the Truth, the Life. 


Christian education around the world, 


DR. STOWE, in the preceding article, 
describes some of the developments 
which have taken place in the Christian 
education programs of the younger 
churches. The councils of churches in 
many countries have broad programs 
of education which embrace the var- 
ious aspects of Christian faith and its 
implications for daily living. 

Since it would be impossible to give 


a comprehensive view of what is going 
on, we have decided instead to give 
snapshot views of some one aspect of 
work in selected countries, from the 
point of view of a national leader who 
is vitally concerned with the program. 
We express our appreciation to these 
persons for taking the time out of their 
busy schedules to send us these brief 
reports. EDITORS 


Latin American curriculum project 


by Manuel V. FLORES 


Editorial Assistant, Literature Committee of the 
Committee on Cooperation In Latin America, Mexico, D.F. 


IN LATIN AMERICA, Christian edu- 
cation in the Protestant churches is 
gradually becoming a movement that 
shows real development among the 
churches. This is now particularly 
shown by the production of our own 
indigenous Sunday school curricu- 
lum in Spanish. 

This task is carried out under the 
sponsorship of the Literature Com- 
mittee of the Committee on Coopera- 
tion in Latin America, which repre- 
sents some thirty bodies of the several 
denominations which are active in the 
different Spanish-speaking countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. Members 
of the various denominations from 
Mexico down to Argentina are par- 
ticipating in the production of our 
material. 

In Brazil the Protestant churches 
have embarked upon the great ad- 
venture of starting to publish a simi- 
lar curriculum in their own ee 
Portuguese. 

The characteristics of our own ma- 
terial are as follows: 

1. It takes into account our racial 
background, our Latin psychology, 
our social and political status, and our 
general knowledge on Bible and 
theology. 

2. Due to the fact that there are 
great urban centers in our midst, with 
a modern and high culture, but that 
at the same time there are still large 
rural areas with fewer resources, our 
editing enterprise offers two series 
of teaching material: a) A group 
graded course with textbooks (pupil 
and teacher) for: nursery, kinder- 
garten, primary, junior, junior high, 
senior, young people, young adults, 
adults, and family in the home. b) 
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A simplified course providing ma- 
terial for children from 5 to 9 years 
old (one class) and other material 
for juniors from 10 to 14 (another 
class). 

3. Our curriculum is _ firmly 
grounded on the Bible, since our 
Latin-American people always clam- 
or for abundant biblical material. 

4. It keeps its emphasis upon ex- 
perience and therefore avoids fixed 
molds and ways of verbalistic teach- 
ing that must be followed according 
to dates, subjects, lessons, etc. The list 
of subjects is flexible enough to be 
modified in accordance with the needs 
of the pupils’ experiences. 

5. Our material shows the teachers 
how to relate the teachings of Jesus 
Christ to the actual situations of the 
pupils. 

6. The total list of subjects is cen- 
tered in four main areas: a) Jesus 


Family life in the Philippines 


by Samuel G. CATLI 


Director, Department of Christian Education, 
Philippine Federation of Christian Churches. 


FAMILY LIFE in this country has 
been for centuries greatly influenced 
by two strong factors. First, the Phil- 
ippines is an Oriental country and as 
in many other countries in the East, 
the members of the family are closely 
knit together, this relationship even 
going as far as the third- and fourth- 
degree relatives. Respect for elders 
is strong, almost approximating ad- 
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La recpuesta 


| 
“3. necesidad | 
materiales adecuados 


Joa Foouela Dominica! | 


Poster announcing texts in the ne 
curriculum series for Latin America.) 


Christ, b) Christian Living and the 
Church, c) The Bible, and d) God} 
and His Kingdom. One quarter of the} 
year is devoted to each of these sub-| 
jects, graded for departments from|| 
kindergarten to adult. | 
All the strategy of our curriculum} 
could be summarized in this motto} 
of ours: “Bible-centered in content; 
Christ-centered in purpose; and 
pupil-centered in method.” 


oration. Second, the general attitude 
of the Roman Catholic Church on 
marriage and the family has been 
predominant. This church has not 
only a membership of eighty-five 
per cent of the population but it has: 
been a dominant religion now for 
over three centuries. Realizing, of 
course, that there are arguments 
against some of the influences of these 


wo factors, we can say that on the 
thole they have given a good back- 
round for a Christian family life. 
However, Philippine life has been 
ndergoing rapid changes since the 
arn of the century when the rule of 
e country changed hands from 
jpain to the United States. From that 
e up to 1946, the Filipino people 
yere such “good students” of Amer- 
ta that, even in this brief period, the 
*hilippines became “Little America” 
nd a “Show Window of Democracy” 
ao this part of the globe. ‘ 
| Western civilization, the shrinking 
if the world due to better and faster 
eans of travel, and the inevitable 
‘vil results of World Wars I and II 
lave shaken family life in the Philip- 
jines. Religious groups, civic organi- 
lations, and also the government have 
nanifested such great concern for 
amily life that in 1949 the President 
if this young republic issued Procla- 
nation No. 147 declaring the first 
week of December of every year as 
family Week, to arouse “family con- 
sclousness among our people with a 
view to strengthening the national 
foundation.” 
“In 1954 an East Asia Christian 
Family Life Seminar-Conference was 
neld at Manila, sponsored by the In- 
ternational Missionary Council and 
the Philippine Federation of Chris- 
tian Churches. Selected delegates 
from nine neighboring countries, and 
resource personnel from Asia, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States of America, met to consider the 
problems of Christian family life in 
the changing East Asian scene and to 
share their knowledge and experi- 
ences. 


For the past few years, family 
workshops have been conducted an- 
nually. Late last year the “First 
National Conference on Filipino 


et anes 


Family Life” was held, in which 39 
professional, civic, and religious or- 
ganizations, 40 provinces, 10 schools, 
and 17 government offices and agen- 
cies participated. The Philippine 


Federation of Christian Churches has 
a Department of Home and Family 
Life to cooperate with other similar 
organizations in promoting Christian 
family life throughout the land. 


SEAS 


Because of the great interest being 
shown by prominent citizens and ex- 
perts and the active cooperation be- 
tween religious, civic, and govern- 
ment entities concerned with family 
life, there is a bright prospect for the 
emerging of Filipino families clothed 
with the best of Oriental traditions, 
and enriched with the best of Western 
civilization. 


Mr. Ohm leads Korean children in prayer to open a Sunday school class session. 


AUDIO-VISUAL TOOLS being em- 
ployed in Christian education and 
evangelism in Korea run the gamut 
from radio, television and motion 
pictures to the simplest of flannel- 
graphs, and flat pictures. Operation 
of the 10,000-watt Christian Broad- 
casting Station by the Radio Com- 
mittee of the Korean National Chris- 
tian Council is of inestimable value in 
confronting this nation with the 
claims of Christ and his Church. Al- 


a aa 


Rey. and Mrs. S. G. Catli were co-deans of the East Asia Christian Family Life 
Conference in Manila in 1954, with delegates from nine neighboring countries. 
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Audio-visuals 
in Korea 


by Joseph OHM 


Associate Secretary, Korean Council of 
Christian Education, Seoul, Korea. 


ready, and largely through their use 
on radio, the hymns of the church 
are making their way into the hearts 
of all classes. 

On the one local TV station, be- 
cause of a dearth of program mate- 
rials, Christian films and puppet 
shows are welcomed and even paid 
for. 

Filmstrip projectors are placed in 
the hands of seminary and Bible 
institute students who fan out over 
the country on week ends and during 
vacation periods. Each year these stu- 
dents project pictures to hundreds of 
thousands of eager viewers with 
heartening results. ; 

Through workshops in churches, 
schools, and conferences, teachers are 
taught the simplest techniques of 
making cut-outs for flannelgraph, 
models for puppet shows, and simple 
drawings. 


With only a disintegrating animism 
to hold the heart of old Korea, the 
Christian Church is making a bold 
effort to win this nation for Christ. 


Leadership 


training in Burma 


by G. P. CHARLES 


Executive Secretary, Burma Christian 
Council, Rangoon, Burma. 


ONE OF THE IMPORTANT TASKS 
of the Religious Education Committee 
of the Burma Christian Council is 
to meet the need for leadership train- 
ing for religious educational pro- 
grams of the church, the Christian 
schools, and other Christian insti- 
tutions. The monsoon season of five 
menths beginning from the middle of 
May to the middle of October has 
been chosen as the most suitable time 
for leadership training courses in se- 
lected centers all over Burma. The 
schools are held regionally and last 
from ten days to two weeks. 

Candidates for these courses are 
Christian adults and older youth who 
are willing to be trained for service 
in the church and who are able to 
attend the schools. A variety of 
courses are offered each year to suit 
the needs of all such people. 

The principal course is the Bible 
study conducted by pastors and ex- 
perienced teachers. Portions of the 
Bible or topics based on the Bible 
are chosen for these courses. The 
leaders of these classes are brought 
together for preparatory study and 
discussion of the material and for 
guidance in the conduct of the class, 
usually under the leadership of the 
person who has been responsible for 
planning the course. Outlines of the 
Bible study are prepared beforehand 
and are made available both to the 
teachers and to the pupils in the 
many languages in which they are 
needed. The Ten Commandments, 
the life of Christ, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the First Epistle to 
Timothy have been studied in recent 
years. 

The art of story telling, simple 
dramatization, using flat pictures or 
flannelgraphs, sight reading in music, 
choir directorship, Sunday school or- 
ganization, teaching religion in day 
schools, home and family life prob- 
lems, and New Testament evangelism 
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In this bold effort every twentieth- 
century audio-visual tool is being 
employed to proclaim the first- 
century gospel. 


are some of the other courses. These 
courses are led by specialists and are 
designed to give expert knowledge. 

A teacher explained the object of 
his course on “Teaching Scripture in 
Christian Day Schools” as follows: 
“We will discuss our common prob- 
lems, curriculum, resource material 
and methods of presentation. Most of 
all we will be concerned with the aim 
and value of teaching Scripture in 
our schools.” 

The teacher of the course on 
“Drama in the Church” thus ex- 
plained: “This course is designed to 


give you ideas on what is required 


to produce a play successfully in your 
own church and to show you what a 
lot of fun you can have in doing it.” 
A course for young people on the 
subject which interests all youth has 
been “Principles of a Successful Mar- 
riage”. 

At the end of the school each year 
examinations are held in all the cen- 
ters on all the subjects, and at a 
special recognition service, Certifi- 
cates of Progress are given to all 
those who complete the courses suc= 
cessfully and Certificates of Attend- 
ance to others. Every year there has 
been a steady increase in the number 
of candidates. In 4957, 387 received 
Certificates of Progress and 238 stu- 
dents received Certificates of Attend- 
ance. The success of such leadership 
training has been due to the endeav- 
ors of Christian leaders of mature 
experience, Sunday school teachers 
and pastors, through whose coopera- 
tion and effort many youths enroll 
for the study of these courses from 
year to year. 


Rev. G. P. Charles of Burma 
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Adult 


education 
in Australia 


by Clifford J. WRIGHT 


Director of the Methodist Young 
People’s Department, Victoria and 
Tasmia Conference, Melbourne, Aus 


Rev. Clifford Wright of Australia ‘ 
i! 


THERE IS A FERMENT in Aue 
tralian churches. Many new adul| 
members have been brought in as ¢ 
result of successful stewardship anc} 
evangelistic campaigns. Leaders ar 
beginning to realize that as soon as| 
outsiders or “fringe” people come i 
a congregation, there should be | 
Christian education program for th 

The Sunday school in Australia h : 
traditionally been considered some- 
thing for the children, but this heresy 
is being driven out. The attack is 
based on convictions such as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Dedicated living, which involves 
continuous encounter with and com- 
mitment to God as revealed in J 
the Christ, does not come au 
ically, but requires special oppo 
nities for Christian education, 1 
from “womb to tomb.” 

2. Illiteracy about the meaning of 
the Christian faith and Christia 
responsibility, of the Bible and th 
whole Christian heritage, is typical ¢ 
many adults in Australian churches. 

3. Adults have the capacity 
learn, to change, to grow. 

4. If strong incentives for grow 
which Christian fellowship can sup 
ply, are missing, it is easy for adult 


| 
| 
| 
: 


} 

) drift into the worship of the idols 
‘| money making, sex, comfort, and 
‘ie pursuit of power. 

5. Because parents are the chief 
ducators of children, the church has 
special responsibility to assist par- 
ats in their task as Christian home- 
jakers. 

|6. A better job among children and 
oung people waits on a better job 
‘eing done among adults. 

| Here are some examples of action 
what has taken place as a result of the 
joregoing convictions: ; 
| 1. Residential conferences for min- 
jsters and leading laymen are being 
|rganized with success. “Rethinking 
istian Education in the Local 
ch” is the theme of many such 


[THE THAI PEOPLE have always 
been responsive to most of the ma- 
terial things that the West offers 
them. As soon as the People’s Party 
Regime came into power following 
the overthrow of the absolute mon- 
archy twenty-six years ago, it or- 
dered all the Thai men to wear 
Western-style trousers instead of the 
old national costume in the form of a 
rectangular piece of cloth. 


But when they came to the re- 
ligion which the West introduced to 
the East, people said Buddhism was 
good enough for them. They are ob- 
sessed with the tradition that Bud- 
dhism belongs to every Thai. 

_ Under such circumstances, we feel 
that the Christian way of life, tra- 
ditions, and faith must be impressed 
upon children as early as possible. 
Kindergartens, which are very popular 
in Thailand, offer a good opportunity 
for such training. Buddhist parents 
are quite willing to send their chil- 
dren to Christian kindergartens, 
which opens the door for outreach 
o non-Christian homes. 

In our kindergartens we use re- 
sources and equipment familiar to 
the children. Instead of using im- 
ported cloth, textiles made locally 
with Thai designs are used for cover- 
ing the children’s worship table. 
Bamboo or wicker platters made in 
Thai style are used for receiving the 
- When praying, the children 
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to the formation of adult groups in the 
churches on Sunday mornings, and 
the provision of resources for such 
groups is being undertaken. A few 
“all-age Sunday schools” have been 
established. 

3. Special commissions are being 
set up in some churches to consider 
the basic purpose of the local church, 
and the place of Christian education 
in the fulfilment of that purpose. This 
is not an activity of the Sunday 
school, but of the governing body of 
the whole church. 

4. Some local churches are experi- 
menting with the “house church” 
through which adults are brought into 
fellowship in homes on week nights. 

5. Increasing numbers are attend- 
ing residential conferences and re- 
treats for adults. 


Kindergartens in Thailand 


by Mrs. Tawee WICHAIDIST 


Member of the Department of Christian Education, 
Church of Christ in Thailand, Bangkok. 


Thai kindergarten children dramatize 
the story of Jesus and the children. 


adopt the Thai custom of paying re- 
spect by putting both hands together, 
palm to palm, at the level of their 
faces. 

Like children of all races, Thai 
children love to sing. They quickly 
learn Christian songs and hymns 
which have been translated into Thai 
words, such as “Jesus loves me” and 
“Father, we thank thee.” We also 
have a few Christian songs set to 
Thai melodies. 

Thai national traditions and the 
customs based on Buddhism are so 
strong that our Christian way of 
life must be witnessed firmly. This 
fact makes the kindergarten very 
important. 


Gini 
youth work 


in Indonesia 


by Oey Pek HO 


Indonesian student at McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. 


BHINNEKA Tunggal Ika, meaning 
“Unity in Diversity,” is the motto of 
the young Indonesian Republic. This 
tropical Paradise of 3,000 far-flung 
islands forms an emerald girdle along 
the equator. It has a population of 
88,000,000, divided in 15 ethnic groups, 
a variety of 200 tongues, and an equal 
number of cultures, ranging from old 
stone-age cultures to modern urban 
secularism. 

Christianity here is confronted with 
Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism and the 
very deep roots of animism and nat- 
ural religion. It also faces liberalism, 
atheism and communism. Today, 
rocked by political struggle, a sign of 
underlying economic, social, and 
moral rapid changes, its future seems 
dark and troubled. 

Amidst all this the Christian Church 
stands on trial, as it is challenged to 
speak coherently and relevantly to its 
environment. Christian youth are 
very much involved in this task. They 
played an active role in the fight for 
independence, and their unrest is a 
sign that they are bursting with 
energy for action. 

In Minahasa, Ambon, and Tapanuli, 
organized youth work dates from 
1930. In other areas Christian youth 
work is still in its teens. The few 
Christian youth leaders have to lead 
masses rather than individuals, which 
places on them a great responsibility. 

Coordination was achieved when 
the National Ecumenical Youth Coun- 
cil was formed in 1948. Called the 
M.P.K.O., this is a federation of some © 
twenty-four youth movements and 
groups. It deepens ecumenical con- 
sciousness among its members and 
carries on a significant program. A 
full-time general secretary, assisted 
by volunteer workers, administers the 
movement. 

Because of the urgent need for 
youth leaders, training conferences 
are held annually. Several national 
and two international work camps 
have been organized; the next inter- 
national work camp will be held July 
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Members of the National Ecumenical Youth Council in Indonesia hold study class. 


1-25, 1958, at Piling on the beautiful 
island of Bali. 

Experiments are made to let “the 
Word” become “Indonesian flesh” by 
using Indonesian folklore, paintings, 
and dramatic material to propagate 
the gospel. 


Christian 


Abstracted from answers given by the 
National Christian Council of Japan, 
Church School Department, to ten 
main questions to be discussed by the 
World Institute on Christian Educa- 
tion, 1958. 


Indonesian youth believe in the 
future because they know that God is 
giving them this privilege and oppor= 
tunity to be fellow workers in his 
Kingdom, hoping to achieve the true 
unity, the fulfillment of Jesus’ prayer: 
“That they may all be one.” 


education in Japan 


THE DESTRUCTION of the old sys- 
tem of values and beliefs through the 
defeat in the War left the Japanese 
people in a state of spiritual con- 
fusion. Also, the instability of living 
conditions in Japan gave the people a 


In Japan there are about 1,000 kindergartens held under Christian auspices. 
Fujihira from Monkmeyer 
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sense of hopelessness. For the young 
people of Japan the only live option is) 
between Christian faith and no faith} 
or asecular one. For them the tradi-] 
tional faiths of that culture are dead} 

For Christianity the early postwai| 
years was the time of greatest free-| 
dom of activity. Foreign mission) 
boards were extremely active and the| 
church buildings were always found) 
filled with people. And yet almosij 
no lasting contribution to the develop-| 
ment of Christianity has been left by) 
those ten years. An average of 10,000} 
people were baptized every year dur-|! 
ing those years but they are fast fall-| 
ing away, with the total number ol| 
church members showing little in-| 
crease. } 
The adult Christian population i 
Japan is a little over 200,000, most of 
these being in the intelligentsia class!) 
In_ addition there are 300,000 church} 
school pupils, eighty per cent from} 
non-Christian homes, and 162,000 stu-) 
dents in the Christian schools. ot 

The combination of the need for de-|) 
fending the Christian faith in non-} 
Christian society and the presence in)! 
the church membership of a large|’ 
percentage of academically trained|) 
members has led to very penetrating) 
considerations of theology and edu-| 
cational theory. In 1955 a study group] 
stated the goal of Christian education}), 
in present day Japan as follows: “Toj 
become a person who follows Chris-| 
tianity in whatever situation presents} 
itself, choosing the Way dynamically,|) 
and willingly carrying such obedience] 
into action.” The emphasis on the} 
creative approach to Christian living 
is felt essential because of the unsta-| 
ble and rapidly changing society in| 
post-war Japan. 

The majority of the children in the} 
church schools come of their own de-} 
sire and some even without letting) 
their parents know they are doing it.| 
There is a constant flow of new pupils) 
in the schools, and teaching in the! 
class as well as training in worship. 
has to be continually repeated. This) 
makes it difficult to give thorough 
training to the children who come 
from Christian homes. 

There have been indigenous curri- | 
culum materials for the church, 
schools since the 1920’s. These have} 
been revised from time to time and a} 
new curriculum study is now in prog- | 
ress. 

Thirty per cent of the present 
church membership consists of young 
people under thirty—and sixty per 
cent of those attending church serv- 
ices. It is these young people who 
are carrying much of the burden of 
leadership in the local churches. They 
teach church school classes, often 
while still in high school. They take 
part in leadership training programs 


onducted by the denominations and 
y the National Council of Churches. 
ey of them attend summer confer- 
Mees and retreats. It is necessary 
or these young people to carry much 
; the church leadership because 
early all of the ministers and lay 
eople who would now be in their 
ies were killed in the War. 
In a country which is almost totally 
iterate, as Japan is, written materials 
re extremely important. The Bible 
8 very popular in Japan, two or three 
imes more copies being sold than 
vould be needed by the Christian 


tommunity. The new Japanese col- 
| 


| 
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loquial version of the Bible, issued 
first in 1955 and written in the char- 
acters now being used in newspapers, 
magazines and school books, is used 
in the religious education program. 

The difficulties facing the Christian 
Church in Japan are tremendous. It 
is a minority group of only one-half 
of one per cent of the entire popula- 
tion. However, the influence of the 
Christian forces is much greater than 
this small numerical force would sug- 
gest. And the high quality of the 
individual Christians gives hope for 
the advance of the Church in the 
years ahead. 


Administering Sunday schools 


: 


THE ADMINISTRATION of African 
Sunday school work in South Africa 
is in the hands of African churches. 

Three types of African schools op- 
erate: urban, rural, and wayside. 
[here are, however, comparatively 
few African Sunday schools, largely 
9ecause the Africans have brought 
mto Christianity much of their old 
radition that children do not form an 
mportant element in the tribe. The 
African Church has been largely com- 
srised of adults and only of recent 


in South Africa 


by E. E. MKULI 


National African Sunday School Organizer, 
South African National Sunday School 
Association, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 


years has this tradition lost ground. 
The South African National Sun- 
day School Association, which is an 
interdenominational body working for 
the improvement and development 
of Sunday school work throughout 
Southern Africa, is rendering invalu- 
able service in guiding and assisting 
in African Sunday school work. Many 
schools take advantage of this help by 


in American missionary, Mrs. Lou Ann Parsons, and the wife of the area church 
uperintendent start a Sunday school class at a State Farm near Johannesburg. 
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being affiliated with the Association. 

Interdenominational Sunday school 
boards are established in many com- 
munities with the object of promoting 
efficiency in Sunday schools, conduct- 
ing teacher training, and organizing 
rallies of children on national Sunday 
school days. Two or more Sunday 
schools form a board. These boards 
do not in any way interfere with the 
management of Sunday schools or 
their relationship to their denomina- 
tional authorities. 

Sunday schools affiliated to boards 
are automatically linked with the 
South African National Sunday 
School Association, and receive the 
Sunday School Advancer, the official 
bulletin of the Association, and free 
literature when available. Schools 
are also entitled to attend the annual 
National Sunday School Conventions 
held in the month of December. 

Because of the great interest taken 
by the South African National Sun- 
day School Association in improving 
and extending Sunday school work in 
South Africa, a full-time National 
African Sunday School Organizer is 
now on the staff. The organizer’s 
duties, apart from desk work at head- 
quarters, involve extensive field work 
throughout South Africa, addressing 
combined interdenominational meet- 
ings for ministers, parents, teachers, 
children; conducting Sunday school 
conventions; and administering cor- 
respondence courses and_ teacher- 
training classes. 


Cooperation 


in India 


by V. M. KOSHY 


Administrative Secretary, India Sunday 
School Union, Coonoor, Nilgiris, India 


“DENOMINATIONAL identity on 
the part of the participants almost 
totally disappeared as they worked 
together at the solid job of produc- 
tion day after day.” Thus reported 
Dr. Gerald Harvey of the Methodist 
Church (U.S.A.), a consultant to the 
second All-India Conference on the 
new curriculum project for Sunday 
schools. 

The cooperation amongst churches 
in the matter of Sunday school work 
in India is almost remarkable. All 
the larger church bodies and those of 
the smaller ones to whom places were 
offered sent accredited representa- 
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S. K. Chatterjee, chairman of the All-India Curriculum Conference, with 
Nelson Chappel, WCCE, and V. M. Koshy of the India Sunday School Union. 


tives to the two All-India Curricu- 
lum Conferences—a fact which has 
historical significance for Christian 
education in this country. 

This is also clear evidence of the 
churches’ desire to get rid of com- 
peting and overlapping plans and 
programs in the Sunday school move- 
ment in the country by adopting to 
the largest extent possible a common 
approach ‘to matters relative to cur- 
riculum materials, leadership train- 
ing, and organizational patterns. The 
individualism and isolationism of the 
past is fast disappearing. The program 
and services of the India Sunday 
School Union may be regarded as 
living symbols of this spirit. 

There are basic reasons for this 
development in the outlook of the 
churches. The fact that India is a 
poor country is an advantage since 
this in itself is a good argument in 


favor of cooperation. The churches 
are being faced increasingly by the 
stark reality of the need for self- 
support. “Why waste funds as de- 
nominations if the objectives can be 
gained substantially by pooling re- 
sources into common planning?” is 
but sound common sense. 

The present environment of the 
churches constitutes a clarion call to 
them for common strategy. The 
young people live under conditions 
of a radical social revolution which 
perpetually convey new values and 
changing ideals through the struggles 
of an infant democracy. It is part of 
the genius of the Sunday school 
movement in this country that it has 
inspired and motivated the movement 
for unity and cooperation in the 
churches for more than eighty years. 

“Evangelism” is the one solid basis 
of the Church. The Sunday school is 


On a winter morning in a Finnish country school the girls’ class sings hymns. 
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today the Church’s front line for thi 
purpose, as never before in this land “ 
A secular (non-communal) govern} 
ment policy has deprived the Chris} “ 
tian day school of its great oppor) 
tunity. Its mantle has fallen on thi * 
Sunday school. It has become an in} ° 


tunity for it are inherent in the pres-| * 
ent situation in this country, and wil) 
gather momentum as the days go by} 


Religion in | ) 


public schools 


by Ilmari Tammisto 


Head of Training in Christian 
Education, at the Normal Lyceum, 
Helsinki, Finland. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES of}, 
Finland have from their very begin-| 


especially for boys and girls. 
necessary for understanding of divine| 
services, where preaching is a domi-} 
nating feature. The churches having) 
been for centuries state churches, the 
state is also considered to be Chris- 
tian, and the schools Christian schools. | 

Religious instruction in schools is) 
based on the Bible. Biblical, doc-\) 
trinal, and historical materials have}| 
varied in the curricula according to} 
the religious character of subsequent} 
generations. The aim of teaching has 
always been the understanding of the | 


Bible and of church life. Con-| 
sequently, devotional services at) 
schools and partaking in regular} 


church services are essential element] } 
in school education. 

Modern public education, probabil 
in all Protestant countries of Europe, 
has been built on the foundation laid | 
by the churches. The new school | 
systems were transferred from the | 
supervision of the churches to state | 
officials of education. While many of | 
these churches have become self- | 
governing—the Evangelical Lutheran } 
Church of Finland in 1870—a close 
cooperation of the state with the na- 
tional churches has been maintained. 

Religious education has continued 
to be essential in public schools. In- | 
struction in the Bible, church history 


ad modern church life, and some 
lements of Christian doctrine and 
thics are parts of regular curricula. 
)evotional services with singing of 
ees and with prayers have been 
\reserved in schools. 
| In those countries which are ho- 
geneous with respect to religion, 
he religious instruction is confes- 
ional. In other countries it is non- 
onfessional. The implications of reli- 
us freedom are observed in all 
vases. Confessional teaching in schools 


Earmeta Clark and Milt Patton, UCYM 


{ 
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“LET YOUNG PEOPLE take a more 
active part in the leadership and plan- 
ning of youth programs.” This has 
been the theme song of Christian 
youth work in the United States dur- 
ing the past decade. The current 
success of the youth associate pro- 
gram is in part an echo of this and in 
part an answer to other youth work 
needs. 
_ The youth associate is a young per- 
son taking a year out of school to 
serve as a fulltime staff member in 
youth work. He must have a good 
background in youth work, must be 
able to take a position of leadership, 
and must be able to make decisions in 
the absence of the permanent staff 
person with whom he works. Living 
expenses are covered but a youth as- 
sociate usually receives no salary. 
Possibilities of young people serv- 
ing on the staff of the Youth Depart- 
ment or the United Christian Youth 
Movement, or both, of the National 
Council of @harches, were first seen 
in the excellent work done by twenty- 
four field workers especially trained 
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is an organic part of the church’s 
Christian education, yet better cor- 
relation with other church activities 
might be desired. Much depends on 
the spiritual character of the teachers. 
How to get good Christian teachers is 
the crucial point of religious educa- 
tion in schools. 

We count it a great blessing that al- 
most the whole nation has contact 
with the spiritual life of the church, 
remaining within the reach of the 
proclaimed gospel. 


F Youth associates in the U.S.A. 


by Carmeta Clark 


Youth Associate, United Christian 
Youth Movement, National Council of 
Churches, New York, N.Y. 


for the Call to United Christian Youth 
Action in 1951. Miss Jane Magorian 
served for six months in 1953. Since 
then the program has expanded to 
include two year-round staff young 
people. 

Robert Nicholson, now WCC and 
WCCESSA staff director of World 
Youth Projects, served as the first 
full-year youth associate in 1954-55, 
working primarily with state youth 
councils. His successor was George 
Williams, whose field work was 
mainly with national denominational 
groups, particularly the Negro de- 


nominations. Charles Boyles, now 
Youth Projects Secretary for the 
Methodist Church, carried many re- 
sponsibilities for relationships, repre- 
sentation, and speaking during 1956- 
IVYE 

During 1957-1958, there have been 
two youth staff members. H. Milton 
Patton, former UCYM Citizenship 
Chairman, has a heavy schedule in 
the Southeast, working on the in- 
volvement of Christian young people 
in community problems and concerns. 
Miss Carmeta Clark works on Chris- 
tian concerns in international affairs, 
a current major emphasis of UCYM. 

Several denominations have adopted 
the plan, finding it an excellent meth- 
od of using competent youth leaders 
to accomplish more of the tasks in the 
youth field. The Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church has had several youth 
associates and is currently being 
served by Russell Claussen who 
works with local youth groups. Miss 
Betsy Barnes of the Disciples of Christ, 
Gus Wedemeyer of the United Lu- 
therans, and Clair Wagner of the 
Evangelical United Brethren carry 
similar responsibilities. 

Richard Chamberlain is doing a 
unique work for the Congregational 
Christian Council for Social Action, 
primarily in human relations. Jerry 
Fenton, of the American Baptists, 
divides his time between Philadelphia 
and the field, helping in the office 
while the Baptist Youth Fellowship 
is without an adult executive. 

This is a wonderful opportunity for 
service and a rich learning expe- 
rience for any young person invited 
to serve as a Youth Associate. 


Members of the near East Curriculum Conference, 1957, which brought together 
delegates from six Near East nations to work on syllabi for cycle-graded les- 
sons. Dr. B. J. Mulder (top row, third from right) served as WCCE consultant. 
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The role of 


adolescence 


Vio PEOPLE are dependent 
upon their parents and teachers for 
awakening in them the awareness of 
themselves as persons, and, within 
that relationship, for allowing them 
the freedom to affirm themselves as 
persons. But the time comes when it 
is necessary for them to withdraw 
from this first form of the filial rela- 
tionship. 

This moment of withdrawal from 
that relationship for the sake of self- 
awareness and realization is a crucial 
moment in the history of the indi- 
vidual. It is the moment that will 
determine what power of being he 
will have. It is also a moment of great 
confusion for everyone: for the boy 
or the girl, for the parents, and for 
all who have the care of him. The 
moment represents a stage of develop- 
ment which we do not understand as 
well as we should. 

For example, we are firm in our 
belief about the role of relationship in 
the emergence of persons—(1) that 
only in the encounter with other per- 
sons does the individual become a 
person; (2) that the place of this 
encounter is in the community; and, 
(3) that the first important com- 
munity is the family. Of this we are 
sure. Too often we have thought that 
this is all there is to the process. But 
during adolescence, something hap- 
pens which, at first glance, seems to 
be a contradiction of the principle of 
persons appearing and living in rela- 
tion. The event is not a contradiction 
of relationship, but an aspect of it that 
needs recognition, acceptance, and 
further study. 


*This article will appear as part of a 
chapter of the book The Creative Years, 
ip be published by Seabury Press in Octo- 

er. 
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in the life of a person 


by Reuel L. HOWE 


Director of the Institute for 
Advanced Pastoral Studies, Inc., 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


Why do adolescents need to be alone? 


All young people come to the time 
when they need to withdraw from the 
close, intimate, and confidential rela- 
tionship they may have had as chil- 
dren. They need to be alone. This 
withdrawal is not only physical but 
psychological as well. They need to 
repudiate the parental standards, 
tastes, ideas, faiths, and ways of do- 
ing. They rebel against parental su- 
pervision and interference. They be- 
come secretive and morose. They 
seem preoccupied and thoughtful. 

When a young person displays these 
and all the other characteristics that 
we might name, it is a sign that he 
is trying to disentangle that which is 
himself from all that is not himself. 
To accomplish this he must go apart 
for a while. He must isolate himself 
in order to examine and evaluate the 
results of having lived in relationship. 

Great leaders have always had to 
do this. Even our Lord, nurtured 
though he was by Mary and Joseph, 
after his baptism was driven into the 
wilderness to be alone for forty days 
where he struggled for an awareness 
of who he was. He emerged out of 
this time of isolation with a new con- 
cept of himself and his mission. So 
radical was the change that even 
those who were closest to him and 
to the tradition out of which he 
came had difficulty understanding 
and accepting him and his life. Each 
of us is driven into a “wilderness” 
where he is alone, and from which he 
hopes to emerge with a power to be 
himself, and, as himself, to be in 
relation. 

Only in radical loneliness does man 
find himself. But it has to be a lone- 
liness that is prepared for by nurtur- 
ing relationship. Without this we 
could not face the risks of with- 
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drawal. Neither could we have cour-| 
age for accepting the anxieties o| 
going apart from those who love us| 
whom we love, but from whom 
must be free. 


Why must we accept the rebellion? 


Equally important is the role of the 
relationship or community during this 
time of withdrawal and testing. Noj| 
only does the family community de- 
termine the possibility of a persor) 
venturing the dangers of the lonely} 
“wilderness,” but its attitude and ac.) 
tion during this time will determing 
whether the purposes of the with4| 
drawal will be accomplished. Now ig) 
the time when the questing individual 
needs to be accepted and sustained ir] 


his quest. 

This tests the community seven 
because the search for self on the pa 
of the adolescent often appears to the|) 
community as repudiation of itself} 
and all that it holds dear. Further-| 
more, it often looks as if the com-| 
munity has failed. Actually, however,|) 
the repudiation which looks like fail-| 
ure is often a sign of success. The} 
family needs insight and courage to} 
accept itself, including its anxieties, 
in order that it may be free to accept 
the person who is disturbing the rela 
tionship. Such acceptance will enable) 
him to sort out his thoughts and feel-| 
ings, his faiths and loyalties, his} 
standards and goals, and emerge from! 
the testing time with some awareness 
of who he is, and with a mature 
capacity for the old as well as for new 
relationships. 

The kind of acceptance needed is) 
illustrated in an incident which 
occurred between a father and son. 
One evening the father was at home| 
reading the evening paper. His son’ 
came into the room, stood before him,} 
and said with some hostility, “I’ve 
been thinking . . . I’m not a kid any 
more, and I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
do what I want without checking 
with you. I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
handle my ‘own affairs.” Having made 
his declaration of independence, he 
eyed his father with anxiety’ and 
determination. 

His father looked at him for a 
moment and said, “That’s swell, Son. 
It’s good to know you’re able to take 
over. I’ve enjoyed being your dad, 
but at times it’s been a tough job! 
Frankly, it’s a relief to know that you 
can now take on responsibility for 
yourself.” 

The boy looked at his father with 
amazement, but manfully he walked 
out of the room, while the father re- 
sumed his paper reading. In a few 
moments the boy returned. “Dad,” 


said, “I’d like to ask you some- 
You'd. . you'd ... if I needed 
ie, "you'd do it, wouldn't you?” he 
nded with a rush. “Sure,” replied 
is father. “Of course, I would. 
| This little incident beautifully sums 
p the adolescent’s predicament, the 
arent’s opportunity, and the kind of 
lationship out of which is born 
teative, affirmative selfhood. 
| On that occasion at least, the father 
I been able to provide the accept- 
mee that would help the boy break 
ree of the old dependence and begin 
o find himself as an autonomous per- 
ion, capable of a new and much to be 
lesired man-to-man relationship with 
lis father. Had he been threatened by 
he boy’s defiance and been unable to 
iccept him for what he had to do asa 
yerson, the boy would have been 
aught in a conflict between the inner 
eed to break away from the child- 
1ood pattern and rejection by his 
ather. Because of the rejection he 
vould resent his father and feel guilty 
bout his need and desire to become 
jimself—an independent and autono- 
nous person. 


Vhat is the primary work of youth? 


The work of youth can be accom- - 


lished only if he has acceptance 
vhile completing it. Escape from 
routh is possible only when the work 
f youth is done. The meaning of this 
ruth for the later years of life is not 
s clear as it needs to be. 


dward Wallowitch 


very young person comes to the time when he must withdraw 
rom others both physically and psychologically, in order 


The truth becomes apparent when 
we realize the nature of the work that 
youth has to accomplish. First, he has 
to make the transition from childhood 
to adulthood, to change from a “taking 
in” individual to a “giving out” person. 
He has to become himself and cease 
to be known as the child of his parent. 

Second, to be oneself means to be 
“called out” from a dependence on 
others and “called to” a responsibility 
for others. This is what we mean by 
vocation, that is, “to be called.” Every- 
one has a vocation, everyone is called, 
but not everyone knows it or knows 
what the call is. If we do not know 
that we are called, we cannot very 
well respond. This means that in this 
respect we cannot complete the work 
of youth, and therefore we are not 
equal to the responsibilities and re- 
lationships of the later years. 

Too often a call is thought of in 
terms of a special mission and task. 
The simplest way of understanding a 
call is in terms of that to which we 
give our lives. The answer to the 
question, “Whom or what do we 
serve?” tells us whose call we have 
heard. We may serve truth, or we 
may rationalize everything we do in 
order that we may be justified. We 
may serve God and man, money or 
fame, sex or love, love or hate, and 
understand that in serving we are 
responding to a call. Many serve 
masters without knowing who they 
are. The gift of themselves was made 
without thought or decision. 


Youth is a time when we become 
aware that there is a self to be given, 
and a time when preparation for and 
training in commitment should be 
received. Commitment is indispen- 
sable for a creative adulthood. As the 
famous prayer goes, “O God. . 
whose service is perfect freedom.” 
An uncommitted life is a chaotic life, 
an unwilling slave to everything and 
everybody. But in singlehearted serv- 
ice there is great freedom. 

An important work of youth, there- 
fore, is the giving of the new found 
self. Here, the family, the church, and 
the school have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to help the youngster hear and 
respond to the highest call. 

Another aspect of vocation is one’s 
work or job. This is the most common 
understanding of the term “vocational 
guidance.” This is a limited meaning 
of the word. Actually a job is but one 
of the ways in which one can express 
his vocation—that to which he has 
given his life. A part of the “wilder- 
ness” struggle of youth is to make and 
be helped to make the best possible 
gift of himself in order that his choice 
of work, if he has a choice, will be 
determined by his commitment; and, 
that if he does not have a choice, he 
may still use the job that has fallen 
to him as one way of living his com- 
mitment. When this work of youth 
is done, the person is on the way to a 
creative adulthood. 

A third work of youth is to begin 
the process of achieving sexual matur- 


to gain an awareness of who and what he is. Only in lone- 
liness does man find himself and gain power to be himself. 


ity. The achievement of sexual matur- 
ity and relationship is something that 
requires a lifetime. In early years a 
person’s emotional satisfactions center 
in himself. In later childhood he 
learns to find deep satisfaction and 
fulfilment in his relations to others, 
but chiefly to those of the same sex 
as himself. Next, the center of life, 
having moved from self to others 
of the same sex, now moves to others 
of the opposite sex. 

This change in center coincides 
with the transformations that are 
taking place within the individual. 
Whereas, prior to adolescence, the 
erotic life of the individual, in the 
adult sense, is diffused and general- 
ized, during adolescence it becomes 
specific and genital, and moves in the 
direction of the individual’s choosing 
and being chosen by a partner for a 
relation of mutual and _ exclusive 
commitment. 


Do they know what is happening? 


When the young person comes to 
this stage in his development, he 
undergoes a radical transformation in 
every aspect of his life. The new 
powers and the new kinds of relation- 
ships which are beginning to appear 
are both frightening and attractive. 
What is a man? What is a woman? 
What does go on between them? What 
does it mean? 

For the first time he is becoming 
aware of the fathomless depths of 
being, and of meanings that carry him 
far beyond the limits of the world he 
has hitherto known. The external 
regulations and laws by which he has 
been governed now seem to guide him 
from within. Now he begins to correct 
the parents by the same standards 
they used to train him. He has new 
ideals and new powers of thought and 
speech. He has a new passion for 
living which brings a new power of 
being. But there is-also a new sense 
of incompleteness, and a longing for 
intimacy with someone who will fill 
the void. 

And, with all this, there is a new 
sense of anxiety. In these years the 
individual knows for the first time 
that he is death-doomed; and against 
this sense of doom his faith will 
begin its struggle—sometimes fran- 
tically, sometimes pathetically, some- 
times courageously, and, sometimes, 
we hope, victoriously. 

All this is what it means to be a per- 
son. On the one hand, there is the 
sense of blessing, as he eagerly seeks 
to know, possess, and affirm himself; 
on the other hand, there is the mys- 
erty of being within which he him- 
self, as well as others, remains un- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING, 


Question: Do we need a 
director of Christian 
education? 


Our church has launched a compre- 
hensive evaluation of our program of 
Christian education, including the 
question as to what staff we require. 

I remember reading somewhere in 
your Journal about a film or filmstrip 
that interprets the work of a director 
of Christian education. 

Do you think this would be helpful 


for our committee? Is it designed for 


use with the whole congregation? 
What is its name and where is it avail- 
able? 
Thank you for your help. _ 
Watrer H. Upton 
Minister of the Watchung Congregational 
Church of Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


Answer: 


There is only one audio-visual at 
present that deals with this subject. 
It is the new filmstrip produced by the 
Director’s Section of the Division of 
Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. The filmstrip is called “Meet 
Bill Hayden,” and is produced in color 
with a sound record and a _ user’s 


guide. Since this film covers a wee t 
of material it is best to have ac 
of your own which will let you stuc 
it closely. 
“Meet Bill Hayden” can be oak 
chased for $12.00 from the producer 
Frank Bear Film Productions, Ine. 
3426 Bay Front Place, Baldwin, New, 
York. | 
The film is designed to be used with| 


the whole congregation. It is also de-| t 


signed to be used with local church} 
boards of Christian education and of-} 


! 


ficial governing bodies, church school | 


and Christian education staffs, vou 
fellowships, individual young a 
high school or college vocation 


guidance sessions, seminary classes,| ' 
directors’ meetings, pastors’ confer-) Us 
ences, and denominational and inter-| 


denominational training sessions. 


The filmstrip will help your com- } 


mittee to evaluate the present Chris- 
tian educational program in terms of 
the following: what age groups should 
be covered, rooms and equipment 
needed, 


ers, 


leadership training which| 
must be provided, securing of teach- | 
and relationships among the 


pastor, the director, the church school |) 


superintendent, 

Christian Education. 

also to give information as to the 
(Continued on page 48) 


Title picture for “Meet Bill Hayden,” the new filmstrip on the role of the director. 
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and the Board of | 
It will help |) 
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[ WATCHED three young men come 
from the Orient after serv- 
‘ng there with the armed forces. I 
watched with joy—for they had 
gained new insights into human 
otherhood and new appreciations 
for the culture of the Japanese and 
Korean peoples. 
| But I also watched with sorrow. 
They could have learned so much 
more if they had been better prepared 
before they went. 
Take Bob for example. He came 
back telling vivid stories of the hunger 
and lack of adequate housing. He 
was afire with the need for sending 
‘relief supplies; but he had not seen 
the courageous faith of the thousands 
Jof Korean Christians—the faith which 
Jalone had kept them alive and sane 
‘as they lived on the brink of Hell. 
| Elmer had a wild time in Japan and 
‘told about it freely on his return. I 
‘think he never realized that he may 
have hardened the hearts of many 
Japanese against America and Chris- 
‘tianity. The “insight” Elmer gained 
bout this productive country was its 
telatively inexpensive labor supply, 
and he returned with a dozen plans 
for making a personal profit out of it. 
Jack had taken his chaplain’s sug- 
gestion and visited a mission school 
and children’s home. He returned 
horrified that there were so few con- 
verts to Christianity, without under- 
standing either the intense ties of the 
old family-centered religions or the 
important contributions which the 
Christian minority is actually making. 
_ Our churches have very nearly lost 
a great opportunity for spreading the 
gospel across the world because hun- 


dreds of thousands of young men 


from Christian homes have been sent 
into the mission lands with little 
preparation for building a Christian 
foundation for world peace. We may 
be losing to the highly “evangelistic” 
‘spirit of the Communists. 

Two new books published by 
Friendship Press can help churches 
‘more adequately face the opportu- 
nities of an age when Christians are 
“going into all the world” to study, 
to drill oil wells, to fight famine and 
disease, to teach, or to preserve peace. 
In her book Wide as the World, 
Louise Griffiths shows the teacher and 
parent of junior high children how 
‘these boys and girls can grow as 
-world-minded Christians. Out of her 
own experience as a mother, a teacher 


__ 1Wide as the World, by Louise B. Grif- 
fiths. New York, Friendship Press, 1958. 
167 pp. $2.95. ; 

%In One Spirit, by D. Campbell Wycoff. 
Be York, Friendship Press, 1958. 166 pp. 


These and other Friendship Press books 
may be ordered from your denominational 
Bo aiesicte, 

} 
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projects as an integrated whole. 


Youth and the world 


of junior highs and a director of 
Christian education, Mrs. Griffiths 
tells how to build upon a boy’s or 
girl’s interest in geography, stamp 
collecting, or adventure stories to 
create an understanding of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

She suggests many projects that can 
capture the imagination of a 12- to 
14-year-old and gives enough back- 
ground in the way one group worked 
it out so that any teacher can know 
how best to proceed. 

She tells how a junior high group 
planned and ‘took a trip to St. Louis 
to study the church’s mission to the 
inner-city. A vacation church school 
class published a newspaper called 
The Christian Quill which sum- 
marized a dozen other projects and 
helped the junior highs to see their 
The 
facts about the mission projects were 
written deeply on the hearts of those 
who participated. 

All through Mrs. Griffiths’ book 
one gets the feeling that missionary 


by J. Martin BAILEY 


Business Manager, International 
Journal of Religious Education 


education is not one subject to be 
covered in a complicated church 
school curriculum, but that it is very 
close to the heart of the whole Chris- 
tian message and purpose. The junior 
high’s understanding of and commit- 
ment to Christian missions is based 
upon and stimulates an increasing 
understanding of and commitment to 
the Christian faith. 

A parallel book has been written 
for leaders of senior highs by D. 
Campbell Wycoff, professor of Chris- 
tian Education at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. His book In One 
Spirit? roots missionary education in 
the proper soil: in an adequate under- 
standing of teen-agers, their interests, 
abilities, and drives, and in terms that 
teen-agers will accept and to which 
they will respond. 

Dr. Wycoff’s own background as a 
youth worker permits him to state 
authoritatively that “senior high 
young people are ready” to seek out 
the basis for world missions in 
“yenetrating biblical analysis.” Coun- 
seling against any temptation to “talk 
down” to young people, he warns: 
“we lose their interest, and we lose 
them, ... if we fail to help them to 
become thoroughly informed.” 

In addition to finding meaning and 
purpose for Christian missions in 
Bible study, Dr. Wycoff shows how 
senior highs can be helped to under- 
stand the Christian mission through 
theology and doctrine, through his- 
tory, and through a study of the 
changing character of missions in our 
day. To each of these channels he 
devotes a chapter in which he gives 
helpful suggestions that should stim- 
ulate any alert teen-ager. 

The approach to missionary educa- 
tion presented in this pair of Friend- 
ship Press books is well summarized 
in these words from Dr. Wycoff: 
“Mission is both end and means in 
Christian education. Mission cannot 
be isolated at any one point, even 
though it appears at several.... It 
is a dynamic factor throughout the 
educational process, to be woven into 
Christian education in a way that will 
help the individual live his life at his 
richest and most meaningful dimen- 
sion.” 
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Discipline 


—what the superintendent can do 


by Alice L. GODDARD 


Director of the Department of Weekday Religious Education, 
National Council of Churches, New York City. 


lee TEACHERS were talking 
about discipline problems in their 
classes. One said, “When one of my 
children gets out of hand I call on the 
superintendent, who talks to him and 
keeps him in line. It’s quite a help.” 
The other said, “We don’t often have 
to do that. Our superintendent seems 
to be able to arrange things so that 
discipline problems seldom arise.” 

The second superintendent was 
doing the better job. The administra- 
tor is much more than a person to 
whom a teacher can send a child who 
is misbehaving. He is the person who, 
working closely with the teachers, 
helps to maintain a climate in which 
purposeful work can go forward with- 
out interruption—in which discipline 
becomes a matter of inner control by 
the pupils. 

Discipline in the church school is 
not a result of following rigid rules 
laid down by a leader. Rather it comes 
from setting up conditions under 
which there can be growth toward 
discipleship and all that it demands. 
Discipline of this nature begins with 
the administrator and the teachers. 
Leaders arrive at the church early; 
they are prepared for the work to 
begin when the first pupil comes. 
They continue to study and to grow 
in contagious faith and discipleship. 
They cooperate with other leaders in 
maintaining high standards. 


Careful recruiting and training help 


The administrator’s first job is to 
secure competent leaders. Good dis- 
cipline comes with good teaching. 
When pupils are hard at work on 
something in which they are vitally 
interested, they may be noisy but they 
will not be misbehaving. The general 
superintendent and those responsible 
for departments can lift the level of 
behavior throughout a church school 
by improving the quality of teaching. 
This cannot happen overnight but can 
result from careful recruiting and 
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training over a period of time. 

The committee or board responsible 
for Christian education in the church 
finds ways of training new teachers 


before they begin their leadership. It- 


also offers opportunities for them to 
continue to grow after they start to 
teach. It uses trained leaders with a 
background of experience to help 
train new teachers. Leaders’ confer- 
ences, classes in the local church or 
in the community, personal confer- 
ences, guided reading, laboratory 
schools, or institutes concerned with 
special needs, are all means of train- 
ing. The more a person can partici- 
pate in these training opportunities 
before beginning his teaching, the 
more likely he is to enjoy his work 
and to avoid difficulties. He begins 
his class work with confidence and 
provides interesting and worthwhile 
work for his group. People of all ages 
are more respectful of a leader who 
knows his subject thoroughly, and 
knows what he is doing and why he 
is doing it. 


Change in leadership may help 


The size of the class in relation to 
the number of leaders has a good deal 
to do with behavior. When one 
teacher has a large class alone he 
cannot give pupils individual atten- 
tion, and some pupils may make a 
disturbance in order to get attention. 
Unless a teacher is most unusual, he 
cannot handle a large group without 
its occasionally becoming noisy and 
troublesome. 

Teaching can be improved in some 
cases by assigning a team of two or 
more teachers to each class. The 
presence of a second or third adult 
helps to maintain group interest, as 
the additional leader may help to per- 
sonalize the work and keep the activi- 
ties moving forward. In some cases, 
one adult takes major responsibility, 
the other being a teacher in training. 
In other situations each adult is ex- 
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perienced and is able to carry any} 
part of the teaching. In either case 
planning is done together and eae 
person knows the part of the program} 
for which he is responsible. No one i 
ever there simply to make pupils 
have. 

The superintendent should study); 
the attitudes which the pupils have) . 
toward their teachers. Sometimes] . 
boys and girls may dislike a teacher) . 
and refuse to behave acceptably in his} 
presence. This may be because of! 
some incident which has caused them) . 
to mistrust or disrespect him. 

It sometimes happens that a teacher) . 
is placed with the wrong group. By) . 
temperament and attitude he might) 
be better suited for a different age} 
group. A man who is now doing out-j/_ 
standing work with a group of fourth-} 
graders previously taught high school} . 
pupils. His class was upsetting the] 
entire. department, for he could not} 
hold their interest. After much pro-} 
testation he agreed to the suggestion} 


i 
that he accept another class, and took | 


| 


training for work with the younger} 
group. He is now experiencing the | 
joy of success and would not think | 
of returning to a high school group. |) 

The superintendent does everyone} 
a favor when he helps a teacher to} 
realize that a change in his assign-| 
ment is advisable because of the pu-} 
pils’ reactions to him. This must be} 
done in the kindest way possible—j} 
not in a spirit of criticism but in one } 
of endeavor to find the place where 
he can make the contribution he is. | 
eager to make. i) 

When poor teaching is the cause of | 
difficulty and the teacher refuses to | 
change his teaching methods, there | 
may be nothing to do but to ask him | 
to give up the class. It is always se-_ 
rious to have to approach a leader | 
about a change and to risk hurting | 
his feelings, even when he is doing a 
poor job. But it is disastrous to harm ‘ 
pupils by not acting with courage and > 
with Christian love. If the teacher | 
can be given another type of work | 
with equal status but which does not. 
require teaching, he may come to find 
satisfaction in doing something he can 
do well. Such teachers may be sus- | 
picious of any attempt to change their 
assignments. This presents the admin- | 
istrator with one of his most difficult | 
problems. It sometimes calls for the | 
help of a counselor. The minister may 
be able to help the teacher face his | 
need for service suited to his capaci- 
ties. 


Regrouping of pupils may help 

Some boys and girls excite noise 
and commotion when they get to- 
gether. Keeping certain ones sepa- 


i 
fj 


ated in different classes can make 
ite a difference in their attitudes 
ind actions. Two junior teachers 
mplained of trouble in their classes. 
The departmental superintendent ob- 
served the classes carefully and no- 
liced that two girls were the source 
of disturbance in one group and two 
boys in the other. Since the two 
sses were for pupils of the same 
ge, the superintendent changed the 
class groupings and separated the two 
yairs of trouble makers. This made a 
sreat difference in the way each class 
‘did its work. 
| Friends frequently resist separa- 
tion, especially as adolescence ap- 
proaches. Friendship may be a new 
and exciting experience to them and 
the children may need the security 
each gives to the other, A discerning 
administrator must therefore be care- 
ful how he approaches such a situa- 
‘tion. It may be better for him, rather 
‘than for the teacher, to take aside the 
boys and girls who disturb the others 
and talk with them about a shift in 
class membership. If he is firm but 
friendly he may be able to get their 
‘consent for this. Occasionally pupils 
who make a great fuss over being 
separated really welcome it and the 
opportunity it brings for a change in 
behavior. 

If it is not advisable or possible 
to transfer pupils, committee work 
within a class may keep certain pupils 
apart. When the group is together as 
a whole, for a discussion or a story, 
it helps to separate the pupils who 
stimulate disturbing behavior so they 
do not always sit together. Or two 
classes may work together, with fre- 
quent regroupings by interests or 
committees which separate the pupils 
who work better apart than together. 

Some department superintendents 
make it a habit to get acquainted with 
each new pupil who enters the de- 
partment, before placing him in a 
class. They talk with the boy or girl 
and try to find out whether he is 
active, quiet, talkative, or unrespon- 
sive. They then place him in the class 
where he will fit most easily. 


Placement may be the answer 


Superintendents as well as teachers 
need to observe pupils and learn how 
they can be expected to react at vari- 
ous ages and how they respond to cer- 
tain approaches in teaching. There is 
a difference between noise and misbe- 
havior. An adult class complained 
about all the noise going on in the 
junior high class next door and de- 
clared that strong measures were 
needed. Actually, the boys and girls 
were doing excellent work in terms of 
their own needs and capacities. But 
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Mischievous children create commotion which disturbs other groups. 


Hays from Monkmeyer 


adolescent voices often get out of con- 
trol, youthful bodies move awk- 
wardly, and “horse play” almost in- 
evitably fills in any lull in directed 
activity. Junior high young people 
cannot be expected to be as quiet as 
their grandparents. 

No one group can be allowed to dis- 
turb the others with its racket, but 
the solution to a problem of disturb- 
ance may be achieved in some cases 
by a change in room assignment or of 
class placement within a room. 

If it is not possible to have separate 
rooms for each age group, superin- 
tendents may need to help the teach- 
ers understand what is going on. With 
a three-year grading in one room, for 
example, a fourth-grade teacher may 
have difficulty realizing that sixth- 
grade shoes can be very clumsy and 
noisy. On the other hand a sixth- 
grade teacher may find it hard to ac- 
cept fourth-grade immaturity. The 
members of one class may also need 
to understand what is normal for an- 
other group. 

Sometimes it is necessary to sepa- 


rate groups that stimulate one another 


to disorderly behavior. One primary 
department was in a constant uproar 
when two third-grade classes sat next 
to each other. The children called to 
each other, threw paper and trash 


back and forth, and did other unruly 
acts. When the superintendent ex- 
changed the placement of one of the 
third-grade classes with that of a 
first-grade class, the whole room 
quieted down remarkably. 

The problem may result from the 
use of the wrong kind of furniture. 
When a leader sits in the middle of 
a long, narrow table, he cannot be 
seen or heard well at either end. He 
loses the attention of half of the group 
with every turn of his head. This can 
happen even if there are only eight 
or nine pupils. If he sits at the head of 
the table he may seem a long way 
from those at the opposite end. The 
superintendent keeps this in mind in 
buying furniture and grouping it in a 
room. Small tables are better than 
long ones. Often tables are unneces- 
sary and may be removed altogether 
so that pupils may be nearer the 
leader and arranged in a circle for 
group discussion. This kind of plan- 
ning may also relieve crowding in the 
room. 


The disturbing pupil may be gifted 


A boy or girl may disturb the group 
because he has an active mind, thinks 
rapidly, and moves ahead with the 
work faster than the rest of the group. 


fe) 


When this happens, he may become 
bored and disturb others by talking, 
playing with anything that is handy, 
or shoving and hitting other children. 

When the situation develops beyond 
the teacher’s ability to handle it, he 
may call on the superintendent for 
help. As a temporary measure, the 
superintendent will find ways of 
keeping the boy or girl occupied with 
something useful to others. This may 
consist of anything from running nec- 
essary errands to helping with a de- 
partment display or writing cards to 
absentees. 

However, as quickly as possible, the 
child’s own teacher should be helped 
to know how to challenge the interest 
of the gifted child so that he may re- 
main in the group and contribute to 
it rather than being singled out for 
any unusual attention beyond it. The 
teacher may plan additional work to 
have ready for any pupil who finishes 
ahead of the others, provide extra re- 
search and other activities, or have on 
hand additional interesting resources, 
such as an illustrated encyclopedia 
article on the subject being studied. 
He may sometimes assign regular 


duties to such a pupil as a part of the 
class procedures. 


The pupil may have serious problems 


Teachers are sometimes so close to 
their own groups that they cannot 
tell the pupils who are unusually alert 
from those who have serious prob- 
lems. A child who is emotionally dis- 
turbed can disrupt a class by being 
loud, demanding undue attention, or 
failing to cooperate—many of the 
symptoms displayed by one who is 
bored. On the other hand, the child 
who is unusually quiet and withdrawn 
may have as deep problems as the 
more noisy one and be in need of as 
much or more help. 


The superintendent can help a 


teacher to recognize symptoms of dis- 
turbances and to do all that is possible 
to secure help for the child. Working 
with the parents when serious be- 
havior situations arise is essential. 
Sometimes the teacher can do this; in 
other cases the superintendent or the 
minister may be the one to make the 
approach. In any case it is often ad- 
visable to confer with the minister 


The challenge of 


Christian 


adult education 


bk EARLIER times when knowl- 
edge began to expand, our fore- 
fathers wanted a word that would 
symbolize its synthesis and applica- 
tion in daily life. The symbol of 
synthesis was the heavenly dome 
which overarches and includes all. 
So they used the expression wise 
dome. The two words eventually be- 
came one and gave us our word 
wisdom. 

If wisdom was difficult then, it is 
even more difficult now when the 


*Dr. Morgan is to give the keynote 
address at the Worsnor on Christian 
Education of Adults, to be held at the 
University of Pittsburgh, June 16-27. 
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citizenry of civilized countries tends 
to break up into an aggregation of 
specialized ignoramuses. It is only 
through sustained, systematic, life- 
long study and meditation that man 
can make himself master of the new 
world which science and technology 
are creating around him. The time is 
not far off when we shall look upon 
an adult who is not pursuing some 
kind of formal study much as we 
now look upon a person who has not 
learned to read or write. 

The rapidity of social and economic 
change around us was first docu- 
mented in a large way by the Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends 
appointed by President Hoover in 


when it is necessary to discuss diffi-) 
cult problems with parents, and 
make the approach to them with thel 
minister’s assistance. If it is found 
necessary, the minister and the 
perintendent can often help to ob 
professional guidance for the paren 
Fathers and mothers are alw 
consulted in a spirit of cooperation 
and friendliness, never one of 1 
cism. Conferences with parents may 
show that the problem of discipline 
rests with the teacher or the school 
rather than with the child. When 
is the case, parents can sometimes be 
persuaded to work in the church} 
school to help overcome the difficul- 
ties they recognize exist. 
In summary, it is not enough for the 
administrator to take the problem| 
pupil off the teacher’s hand for the 
time being. His is the task of planning 
how_to prevent problems from arising, 
or to deal with their causes. He is at!) 
the center of a team of workers, guid- | 
ing and encouraging them, and pro-) 
viding conditions in which they can} 
make their greatest possible contribu- | 
tion to the Christian training of boys | 
and girls. 


| 
i 


1929. That report of 1,568 pages is. 
a classic document to which every | 
student must turn. It has been kept 
up-to-date in considerable measure 
by the publications of the Twentieth | 
Century Fund of New York. Though | 
the rapidity of social change varies 
greatly from country to country, all 
the world is affected by the techno- 
logical developments in industry, 
communication, transportation, mili- 
tary activity, and agriculture. | 

Life both for the individual and | 
for society is always a struggle be-_ 
tween the lower and the higher. The - 
more rapid the change the harder 
that struggle. For ignorance or for 
evil to triumph, it is only necessary | 
that good men do nothing. : 

Scientific discovery and techno- 
logical invention tend to move faster 
and faster and to outstrip man’s 
adaptability. This accelerating change 
brings ever-widening gaps between 
the old ways and the new ways, the 
ignorant and the informed, the poor 
and the rich, the less-developed na- 
tions and those more developed. It 
creates numerous individual and 
social problems. Can education enable 
mankind to solve its problems and to 
move ahead into a life worthy of the 
promise of the Christian religion? 

For want of a better name, we re- 
fer to our present society as an in- 
dustrial civilization, because large- 
scale industry—whether capitalist or 
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communist—is its most striking 
characteristic. Industrial civilization 
ean crush out the best in man or even 
destroy him from the face of the 
earth; or, it can free man for a level 
of growth and development far be- 
yond his best dreams. Whether it 
shall be the one or the other depends 
upon man’s vision, purpose, and mo- 
tive. The most important thing about 
a person or a civilization is the domi- 
nating motive. This brings us to the 
heart of religion which is also motive. 

Industrial civilization with its giant 
corporations resembles war. In con- 
siderable measure it has grown out 
of war and the requirements of war 
for mass production. In it—as in the 
army—man tends to become a means 
rather than an end in himself. He is 
expendable. Men come and go but 
the process must go on. It demands 
the fit and the strong and has less and 
less use for the child or the older 
person. 

Christian adult education will insist 
that the center of gravity be man and 
not the machine, that man shall be 
the master and not the servant. It 
needs clearly to understand the hu- 
man values it seeks to maintain and 
to teach people to find ways to sup- 
port these values. The values must 
by dynamic, not static. We may use 
words to describe them, but even the 
words themselves are in a state of 
constant change. In a time of rapid 
change with pressures on individuals 
and institutions, Christian adult edu- 
cation must: 


Foster a positive view of health 


One of the ablest geriatricians— 
Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz of Washing- 
ton—in US News and World Report' 
says: 

“There is, as yet, no place in the world 
that I know of where a concentrated 
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study is being made of health—what it is 
and how to measure it. For far too many 
years it has been assumed that health is 


the absence of disease. Is beauty the 
absence of ugliness? Is decency the 
absence of indecency? This negative 
definition is, I feel, utterly inadequate. 
And yet that’s the way 99 percent of 
doctors are educated, and the public gets 
its information from doctors. Health is 
much more than the absence of disease.” 


So long as the individual thinks of 
health as merely the absence of dis- 
ease, we can hardly expect him to 
maintain the highest possible level of 
buoyant, radiant fitness of body, 
mind, and spirit. 


Help families adjust to new roles 


The home is the cradle and nursery 
of the basic virtues which have made 
civilization possible and which must 
sustain it if it is to survive. What 
is happening to the home? For the 
moment I am not thinking of our 
apparent willingness to wipe out mil- 
lions of innocent women and chil- 
dren with atom bombs in the name 
of freedom and democracy. We shall 
hope and pray that man will outgrow 
that childish idea. I am thinking 
rather of more subtle and powerful 
forces that arise from man’s own 
growth. 

When man’s life span was short and 
the world’s population was small, the 
primary function of the home was 
the bearing and rearing of children. 
Infertility was and still is ground for 
divorce. What difference does it 
make in the character and function 
of the home that the life span has 
doubled in a century and a half (21 
years added in this century) to ex- 
tend far beyond the child-rearing 
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The time 

is not far oft 
when we 

shall look 
upon an adult 
who is not 
pursuing 

some kind of 
formal study 
much as we 
now look upon 
a person 

who cannot 
read or 

write. 


age? What difference does it make 
that the world’s population is ex- 
panding at an explosive rate which 
threatens to destroy all the old 
values? If men breed like rabbits 
they will eventually feed and live 
like rabbits. What can the church do 
to promote the rearing of better chil- 
dren? What shall it do for the homes 
where there are no children? For 
the millions of widows, many of them 
living alone? (There are seven and a 
half million widows in the United 
States.) 


Work for vital human relationships 


It is the community, in the sense 
of the small neighborhood, that, next 
to the family, has molded men’s 
hearts and minds. One of the ablest 
philosophers of our generation, engi- 
neer Arthur E. Morgan of Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, believes that the small 
community, which is in a sense the 
larger family, is the necessary nursery 
of the basic human virtues. This 
small community is fast disappearing 
with the expansion of industry, 
superhighways, chain stores, tele- 
vision, air travel, mass-produced 
newspapers and magazines, and 
metropolitan areas. 

For youth, the community survives 
in some measure in the school and 
college. Even these often become too 
large to nourish the community vir- 
tues. For the family as a whole—and 
this is of crucial importance—almost 
the only community left in the big 
cities is the church, which binds peo- 
ple together in the deeper and most 
intimate concerns of life: birth and 
baptism, spiritual awakening, un- 
selfish service, courtship and mar- 
riage, devotion and death. But even 
this community is weakened, in the 
United States, by the fact that one 
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person in four moves to a different 
home every year. 


Educate for responsible citizenship 


In both economics and _ politics, 
there is increasing concentration of 
power, policy making, and decision. 
It is difficult for the lone individual 
to get enough information to make 
intelligent choices even in selecting 
the leaders to speak for him. The 
dominant importance of the new; the 
prevailing pattern of newspaper em- 
phasis on sex, conflict, tragedy, and 
triviality; the control of mass com- 
munications by the very forces that 
most need criticism and reform—all 
these factors and more make it hard 
for the individual to keep before his 
mind the things that matter most. 
How can people be taught to take 
charge of their own minds and to give 
attention to the things that really 
matter? 

Education, industry, business, gov- 
ernment, and religion need the same 
kind of constant re-evaluation that we 
give to a machine or an industrial 
process. Constructive criticism is not 
disloyalty; it is a form of loyalty and 
duty. It demands freedom and re- 
spect for the opinions of persons with 
whom we disagree. It should be 
motivated by the desire for right, 
truth, and justice, not special privi- 
lege. Too often our civic efforts are 
concentrated on some pressure group 
representing a special interest (how- 
ever worthy) rather than on society 
as a whole. When our system of 
representative government was set 
up, it was assumed that members of 
Congress would represent the well- 
being of the whole people. 


Face the changing concepts of work 


Work is more than a mere job and 
wages. It is a way of life and service. 
It is as necessary to the good life 
as air, water, food, companionship, 
learning, and growth. It is man’s 
badge of membership in the human 
race. Mass production and automa- 
tion are changing the concepts of 
wages and labor so fast that all sense 
of value tends to be lost. (What about 
a stenographer who draws $60 a week 
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which is $12 a day? If she writes only 
four letters a day, those letters cost 
$3.00 each. Or what about the mem- 
ber of a board of corporation direc- 
tors who draws thousands of dollars 
for merely being on the board?) 

Children without responsibility and 
without the fellowship of labor tend 
to become delinquent. Adults without 
work become bored and deteriorate 
rapidly. Often free time is commer- 
cialized to exploit man’s lower im- 
pulses. 

Christian ethic demands the use of 
talents. The law of life itself com- 
mands their use. How can this be 
reconciled with compulsory retire- 
ment at a fixed age? What can the 
church do to occupy constructively 
the time and talents of the millions 
who are forced into retirement while 
they have ten or twenty good years 
ahead of them? Is not this the great- 
est opportunity that ever came _ to 
adult education? How are we using 
it? 


Put a premium on higher learning 


The business of intelligence is to 
govern and enrich life—all life, not 
just a part of it: to give it beauty, 
growth, purpose, proportion, and 
significance. The demands of a scien- 
tifie, technological, militaristic econ- 
omy are so great that they tend to 
distort education and thus to destroy 
the very base on which these de- 
mands have been built. Most of our 
higher education is not higher at all. 
It is merely advanced. It neglects the 
humanities so that we have engineers, 
scientists, doctors, lawyers, generals, 
teachers, and even preachers, going 
into places of leadership with little 
understanding of philosophy, litera- 
ture, and history. Society becomes an 
aggregation of specialists who can- 
not understand one another. Like the 
six blind men of Indostan who went 
to see the elephant, each discovers 
but a part 
And so these men of Indostan 

Disputed loud and long, 

Each in his own opinion 

Exceeding stiff and strong, 

Though each was partly in the right, 

And all were in the wrong. 

Our Christian groups have a tre- 
mendous opportunity through their 


Having trouble recruiting teachers? They'll say “yes” more readily if you 
assure them of your continuing interest and promise them the month-by-month 
help of the Journal. Use the card facing page 40 to order the Journal for your 


entire teaching staff. 
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church schools and their colleges an¢ 
universities to develop well-rounded 
men and women who see life an 

civilization as interrelated wholes! 
Why not write higher education int 

the regular budget of every church?| 
Why not provide a year or more ¢ 
overseas experience for most of our 
church youth before they settle Jam 


to their lifetime careers? 


Develop churchmen for a space age | 


What will be the effects of science: 
and technology on the church i 
and the theology on which it is em | 
It would be hard today to contend) . 
that the earth is flat, as the chureh| 
once did. Men who were grown be-| 
fore leaving the county of their birth! 
now talk of travel to the moon and 
distant planets even at the speed of| 
light! Air travel brings men of all’ 
cultures and religions into contact} 
with one another. Beliefs are being} 
compared, dogmas questioned, mc 
tives examined. 

What will all this do to the one-/} 
and-only concept of religion? Is re-| 
ligion dogma? ritual? institution?’ 
symbol? ceremony? Or is it feeling? | 
faith in God and man? curiosity? 
reverence? purpose? understanding? | 
motive? service? How can lip service} 
be turned into genuine belief andi) 
conduct? How shall we face the con-! 
flicts of race and creed? 

These are but a few notes on a/| 
vast subject. A most recent and ad-} 
mirable survey of adult education in 
general is John Walker Powell’s 
Learning Comes of Age, which I most 
highly recommend. 

The purposes of Christian adult 
education might be summarized as 
follows: 

1. It is to awaken and train man’s | 
mind and quicken his spirit so that | 
he will seek to understand himself. 
and the world around him and to take 
his part in public affairs. 

2. It is to open to him doors andl 
windows into a world of which he’ 
has not yet dreamed. 

3. It is to teach him that curiosity 
and reverence are twins, and that be- 
liefs are best when tested by experi-_ 
ence; that goodness and intelligence 
go together. 

4. It is to help him discover that 
religion is not a thing apart, but life 
itself; that its purpose is to give 
wholeness as well as holiness. { 

5. It is to reveal to him that true 
religion is dynamic, not static; that it 
is a part of a living, growing universe. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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‘Whatever the church does to encour- 
‘age home religion is a vital step 


[foward the evangelism of children. 
Hays from Monkmeyer 


NOTE: In the April issue of the 
International Journal Professor Jackson 
wrote on "Child Evangelism through 
the Christian Fellowship." In this article 
“he broadens his discussion to include 
the evangelistic influence on children 
| of home, school, and society. 


i HOME as well as the congre- 
gation is a primary group. Living in 
| the home is the primary group ex- 
| perience. In my former article I said 
| that to a child God looks strangely 
like the adults around him. This 
needs to be sharpened by saying that 
God looks mighty like Mom and Dad. 
A young lady came to a professor in 
the Seminary, greatly disturbed about 
God. She wasn’t sure there was a 
'God. If there was one, she wasn’t 
‘sure she wanted to have anything to 
do with him. At best he was nega- 
tively apprehended: a stern, demand- 
ing Being symbolized as a peering, 
. fault-finding eye. 

As the young lady gradually shared 
her background, she divulged the 
source of her confusions. Her moth- 
er, a steady church woman, rarely 
showed approval. If the child did a 
task correctly, that was what was ex- 
pected and nothing was said. If not, 
‘plenty was said: “Why are you so 
slow?” “Can’t you ever do anything 
right?” So the little girl buried her 
feelings deep within her body and be- 
came completely submissive, afraid 
lest she would lose the little place she 
had. 

The God she assumed in her child- 
hood and continued to assume in her 
youth was the God she saw imaged 
in her mother. Now, in Seminary, 
she was rebelling against that image 
to the point of denying the existence 
of God. Her body was full of anger 
and she was now beginning to feel 
those submerged feelings. She didn’t 
want to have anything to do with the 
concept of God she had associated 
with her mother. 


Evangelism through the home 


Horace Bushnell’s emphasis on 
gradualness in Christian nurture may 


be too one-sided, too romantic, but 


his plea for home nurture is both 
biblical and utterly relevant. Hold- 
ing to the organic unity of the family 
as he did, he insisted that parents do 
exercise a power over their children 
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Child evangelism 


through the home, school, and community 


by Gordon Edmund JACKSON 


Department of Religion and Religious Education, 


Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


“unconsciously and undesignedly.” 
Children pick up the moods, attitudes, 
the mind-set, the feeling-tone of their 
parents. The atmosphere of the home 
has a begetting quality about it as it 
is internalized by the children. Bush- 
nell in Christian Nurture says it in 
these words: 

“We [parents] are to get our effects 
chiefly by just being what we ought, and 
making a right presence of love and life 
to our children. They are in a plastic 
age that is receiving its type, not from 
our words, but from our spirit, and whose 
character is shaping in the molds of ours. 
Living under this conviction, we are held 
to a sound verity and reality in every- 
thing: . . . living is to be a means of 
grace, and as God will suffer it, a regen- 
erating power... .” 

Or, if one prefers a more modern 
ring, these words from Mrs. Harry 
Overstreet: 

“The family is a place where day after 
day, around the family table, in front of 
the fire, in the family car, wherever you 
will, two or three are gathered together, 
two or three, or five or six, or whatnot. 
Gathered together in the name of some- 


thing that overstands their separateness 
in the name of the home and the family, 
the love that holds the family together, 
the love that is part of the love of the 
universe. We would like to have every 
home a place where children learn from 
the beginning what it means to have the 
togetherness of give and take in con- 
versation, back and forth; where they 
hear the parents, not batting each other 
down in argument, not going on in end- 
less monologuing, not making all the 
family conversation gossip or full of little 
complaints that don’t matter, but where 
the young ones can learn by contagion 
and example and participation the grand 
art of conversing, of building ideas to- 
gether. .. .” 

What is being said here, and almost 
everywhere in the churches, is that 
it is necessary to create homes where 
boys and girls feel they belong, where 
communication really does take place, 
where the I-Thou relationship does 
obtain. And this demands a Christian 


‘From the report of the National Confer- 
ence on Family Life of the Methodist 
Church, page 9. Used by permission. 
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kind of togetherness. For it presup- 
poses a redemptive Working in the 
midst of the family. 

Mother and Dad need to be; that is, 
they need to be accepted and to know 
that they are accepted in and through 
the redemptive working of God in 
Jesus Christ. They need to find their 
unity with each other in the forgive- 
ness which God gives. For this frees 
them to communicate themselves to 
each other in word, in gesture, and in 
the sex act. Then each is a subject, 
an “I,” treating the other as a subject, 
the “thou,” and not as a mere object, 
an “it” or a “him” or a “her.” When 
life is flowing between the two of 
them, life has a better chance of flow- 
ing between them and their children. 
Thus, God in their midst creates the 
abundant life in their home. 

The evangelism of children pre- 
supposes the evangelism of adults in 
the home. For the one hour spent in 
the church school the child spends 
167 hours outside; and the most for- 
mative of those hours are spent in the 
home, at least in infancy and early 
childhood. Every child in the church 
school is a constant reminder that we 
are up against staggering odds if we 
cannot move the Christian fellowship 
into the kitchen, the living room, and 
bedrooms of his home. Certainly the 
odds are no less in the case of the 
child who misses completely the 
Christian fellowship of the congrega- 
tion. And their name is Legion. 


The evangelism of children apart 
from the evangelism of their parents 
is almost an abstraction. Whatever 
the Christian fellowship does by way 
of confronting adults with Jesus 
Christ, by way of maturing adult 
Christians, by way of encouraging 
home religion, is also a vital step to- 
ward the evangelism of children. The 
koinonia in the homes was the earliest 
Christian community. And it had its 
antecedents in the community of 
Israel, for the Israelites were to recite 
to their children all that God had 


done. 


It would seem a major blunder to 
allow the fellowship in the congrega- 
tion to take the place of the fellow- 
ship in the home. Each is integral to 
the other. Perhaps what is needed is 
not so much a new strategy to get 
religion into the homes but a new 
urgency breathed into old strategies. 


Evangelism through the school 


Next to the home, the school is the 
place where a child spends the most 
hours of his time. Can evangelism 
take place in a school room? It not 
only can but does, when the Church 
is in the public school teacher. 

Dr. Robert Havighurst, in discuss- 
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ing the concept of developmental 
tasks, says that the crucial age for 
learning morality is middle child- 
hood, from six to twelve. This is the 
age for choosing and developing 
values. And he maintains that a school 
affects the child’s conscience and 
morality in four ways: 

a) through its teachings 
morality 

b) through the teachers’ punish- 
ments and rewards 

c) through the teachers’ examples 

d) through the child’s experience 
in the peer group. 

When the Church is in the public 
school teacher, the point of view of 
the Christian fellowship is brought to 
view in morality. The example of 
the fellowship is set before the class 
in the Christian teacher. 

Of course, such a teacher does not 
buttonhole a nine-year old to ask him 
about his relationship to Christ! 


about 


(That’s an abstract question anyway.) 


The teacher, in his concern for this 
student, communicates his own in- 
tegrity, his peace, his own quality of 
being, to the child. In the course of 
their hours together conversation may 
quite legitimately turn to Christ and 
the Church as the youngster asks his 
teacher where he goes to church. The 
point is, that maybe at some very deep 
levels evangelism is going on by way 
of a Christian public school teacher. 

This should make us think twice 
before we try to entice a public school 
teacher into a church vocation. It is 
manifestly unfair to criticize the pub- 
lic schools for being secular and at 
the same time draw off Christian 
teachers or fail in our responsibility 
to recruit Christian teachers for our 
public schools. 

At any rate, what I am trying to 
say is that evangelism of children 
takes place where the children are. 
The evangelist may be a teacher in 
the church school. More likely, he is 
nearer the child’s orbit of life: the 
home, the school, the playground. He 
may well be a public school teacher 
... or the school janitor. The impact 
of one Christian upon a non-Christian 
boy or girl has always the potentiality 
of encounter with Jesus Christ. 


Evangelism through social environment 


Still another factor which influences 
our children is the social environ- 
ment, with its socio-economic norms 
which are often sub-Christian. It’s 
the place of racial and ethnic tensions, 
of economic cleavages, blighted hous- 
ing—the place where man despoils 
man subtly and rationalizes cleverly 
his doing so. It’s where children live 
and suffer, where they are the victims 
of social ills that range from depriva- 


tion and violence in the heart of the . 


inner city to thingness and smugn 
in rurbania. 

There will be those who will 
that the social environment has no 
ing to do with evangelism. But 
cannot be true even if we define} 
evangelism so narrowly as to limit it | 
to the saving of souls for future life. | 
For the soul is the “experiencing | 
center” of a person’s life and he ex- | 
periences his environment for good or | 
for ill. Christianity is neither other- | 
worldly nor this-worldly, but ideally | 
is in tension between other-world- | 
liness and this-worldliness. It is con- | 
cerned to make all things new, sym- 
bolized in a “new heaven and a new | 
earth.” 

If the Christian Church is seriously } 
concerned about the evangelism of 
children, it will do more than make | 
pronouncements (though even these } 
are helpful in creating climate on 
opinion) about social sicknesses. The |} 
Church, through the churches in this i 
neighborhood and that, needs to come | 
to grips with the concrete problems | 
facing them. Into an older but very | 
lovely part of Detroit four Negro 
families have recently moved. “For | 
Sale” signs are going up all over the |) 
area. Wouldn’t it be a thrilling | 
Christian witness in the neighborhood | 
if the churches would put out signs of | 
welcome to the new Negro families, if | 
they would encourage their members | 
to stay where they are, and if some | 
Christian homes would put up signs, | 
“We like our neighborhood and we |} 
welcome our new friends”? 

The kind of fellowship which can | 
do such a thing will become redemp- | 
tive not only of its social setting but — 
also of its homes. When the Chris- 
tian fellowship really cares about the 
children, it will act to create a new | 
context for their growing up. Its so- | 
cial ethic is no more separate from 
evangelism than is its personal ethic. _ 
Wherever there is a hurtful social — 
situation, whether it be the pride of | 
place, the caste of race, lack of play © 
space, exploitation of the child, lack 4) 
of food, abuse of children in any way, 
the Church needs to speak clearly and — 
act forthrightly in behalf of the chil- 
dren. This is to love as God has | 
loved. Then the Church will bring | 
“healing in its wings” to the places — 
where children are. And the chil- | 
dren will look to the Church as their — 
champion. They will sense in the 4 
Christian fellowship a fellowship that — 
is willing to lose its life to bring the — 
more abundant life to the whole com- 
munity. : 

When the Christian fellowship is — 
where the children are—in a sensitive 
Christian, in an understanding class, © 
in a truly Christian home, in an act 
that is socially redemptive—there — 
evangelism is taking place. 
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in Christian 
Education 


Prepared by the Department of A-V 
and Broadcast Education of the 
National Council of Churches 


Current Evaluations 


(from a nationwide network of inter- 
denominational Committees) 


The Book of Acts series 


Ten motion pictures, color or b & w 
guides. Produced by the Southern 
Baptist Convention (Broadman 
Films) and Family Films, 1957. Avail- 
able from some denominational and 
all local Family Film libraries. Rental: 
$9.00 color, $6.00 b & w, each; 10% 
discount for booking the entire series. 


Endued with Power, 18 minutes. 
Drawing from the events recorded in 
Acts 1:1 through 5:42, the opening 
film in the set moves to the day of 
Pentecost. One scene visualizes the 
boldness of Peter’s witness and the 
adding of 3,000 to the Church as a 
result of the apostles’ preaching. An- 
other sequence is the healing of the 
beggar at the temple gate and the 
people’s amazement that eventually 
motivates the Sanhedrin to try the 
Christian leaders, and elicits the well- 
known statement of Gamaliel. 

A Faithful Witness, 14 minutes. Be- 
ginning in Jerusalem with the selec- 
tion and ordination of the seven 
“deacons,” the film first follows 
briefly the fate of Stephen and his 
martyr’s death. Next, it documents 
the experiences of Philip, highlighting 
his conversion and baptism of -the 
Ethiopian. 

Light from Heaven, 14 minutes. 
Reviewing the stoning of Stephen, 
this film proceeds with the story of 
Paul’s conversion experience. The 
closing sequence shows Paul and his 
companions in thoughtful prayer over 
the recent events. 

No Respecter of Persons, 17 min- 
utes. The broadening scope of the 
gospel as preached and lived by 
Christ’s early followers is shown. En- 
trusted largely at first to a small 
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group of Jews, it soon stimulates 
transforming experiences among Gen- 
tiles as well. This is illustrated by the 
story of Peter and Cornelius, and the 
vision of what is clean in the sight of 
God. 

God’s Care of His Own, 14 minutes. 
Centering around Herod’s imprison- 
ment of Peter, this part deals also 
with the sacrificial giving by Antioch 
Christians to their famine-stricken 
brothers in Judea. The execution of 
John’s brother, James, by Herod’s 
order is included, as is Peter’s escape 
from prison recorded in Acts 12. 

Every Christian a Missionary, 14 
minutes. An overview of the early 
Christian missionary movement is 


presented according to the first 13 


chapters of Acts. 


Salvation and Christian Fellowship, 
16 minutes. The question posed in 
Acts 2:37, and the query of the Philip- 
pian jailer—both related to the attain- 
ment of salvation—are answered by 
apostolic witness. Stress is laid on its 
availability by grace through faith in 
God. 


What Must I Do To Be Saved?, 18 
minutes. Paul’s second missionary 
journey is traced as he made it with 
Silas. Included in the filmic treatment 
are his call to Macedonia, healing of 
a demented girl, preaching and teach- 
ing, and the set of scenes climaxed by 
the conversion of the jailer and his 
family. 

Witness before a King, 17 minutes. 
The events herein pictured begin with 
Paul’s imprisonment in Jerusalem 
and conclude with his appearance 
before King Agrippa. The growing 
conflict between Christianity and its 
attackers is underlined. 


Triumphant, 17 minutes. The final 
part of the series shows Paul at Rome 
while preaching and writing his 
letters to the young churches of 
Ephesus and Philippi. His deep faith 
is credited with the kindling of faith’s 
spark in the hearts of many. 

In fairness to the producers, it must 
be said at the outset that they did not 
intend to present the entire contents 
of the book in this series; rather they 
sought to select key events, ideas, or 
both, and lift them up for study and 
inspiration. Also on the credit side 
is the length to which the films were 
limited: short enough to fit within 
the usual bounds of class time. 

Here the words of commendation 
must stop as far as a large segment 
of Protestant Christianity is con- 
cerned, for the problem of biblical 
visualization raises its knotty head. 
It is one thing for a film to document 
the letter of a law; it is quite another 
for it to capture the spirit. This series 
dwells on the physical manifestations 


Evaluation “Ratings” 
and Their Meanings: 


HicHity REcOMMENDED—superior in vir- 
tually every quality; an outstandin 
contribution to its subject area; 
probably remain a “classic” in its 
field for some time. 

RECOMMENDED—generally good to excel- 
lent in over-all quality and potential 
contribution to its area; could be 
used with a minimum of difficulty 
to the utilization leader. 

ACCEPTABLE—average in over-all qual- 
ity and potential; adequate and 
satisfactory without being especial- 
ly distinctive. 

Limitep—mediocre in general; could 
be useful in part, if adapted. 

Nor REcOMMENDED—poor in religious 
educational potential as well as ay- 
erage to poor in technical qualities. 


rarely comes alive with the vitality] 
that_must have been a part of the | 
early Church. With their wealth of} 
literal fidelity, the films suffer from| 
the poverty of wooden characteriza-) 
tions, unimaginative direction, and} 
pedestrian scripting. Even viewers in} 
congregations desirous of the very | 
conservative approach to the Bible | 
will not be able generally to overlook | 
the mediocre make-up and crude} 
special effects. | 

In the care of competent and] 
carefully prepared teachers and/or | 
leaders, it is possible perhaps that} 
these films can be usable. Thus, they | 
are ACCEPTABLE as instructional | 
and devotional materials with older} 
juniors through adults in the more | 
conservative fellowships, but would | 
have LIMITED use in churches seek- | 
ing more than a literal presentation | 
of God’s Word. 

(III-D-3; IV-A-2)* 
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Ages and Stages series 


Six motion pictures, color or b & w.) 
Produced by Crawley Films for the | 
National Film Board of Canada, 1952- 
57. Available from some denomina-_ 
tional and local as well as most state | 
university film libraries. Rental rates, 
will vary. 3 

He Acts His Age, 13 minutes. De- 
signed to serve as an introduction to 
the series, the film offers a_ brief’ 
panorama of children’s characteristic. 
behavior from ages one through 
fifteen. Further, it explains that a 
child’s emotional development nor- 


*Subject areas used to classify A-V 
materials by the AUDIO-VISUAL RE- 
SOURCE GUIDE, inclusive professional 
reference for evaluations of more 
2,500 church-related materials. Reserve 
jour copy of the 1958-59 4th Edition (a 
imited printing) by dropping a card to 
the Dept. of A-V and Broadcast Educa- 
tion, NCCCUSA, 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. You will receive your copy 
and be billed $10 postpaid in late August. 
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‘mally keeps pace with his physical 
‘growth, and stresses the need for 
lunderstanding children in order to 
‘help them. 


Terrible Twos and Trusting Threes, 
|20 minutes. Opening scenes deal with 
‘the behavior of two-year-olds in a 
nursery school play yard. Their 
neverceasing activity is typified by 
boundless energy and insatiable 
curiosity. A year later, the same 
youngsters are observed in their 
much larger world. Social approval 
and the practice of newly acquired 
skills are very important to them. The 
three-year-olds are photographed at 
home and in nursery school with the 
‘realization that, though most children 
tend to follow the patterns viewed, 
some may not pass through all the 
stages. 


Frustrating Fours and Fascinating 
Fives, 22 minutes. At the age of four, 
one sees a boy’s behavior deviate 
from childish helplessness to vigorous 
self-assertion, and at kindergarten, 
from imaginative craftsmanship to in- 
consistent destructiveness. Although 
the change is gradual, at five Roddy 
appears more independent of adult 
support. The film’s setting again is a 
modern nursery school, and the disci- 
plinary problems related to these ages 
are set in sharp focus, along with 
what may be expected of and ex- 
plained to the child. 


From Sociable Six to Noisy Nine, 22 
minutes. Illustrating what behavior 
may normally be expected in young- 
sters of these ages, the film introduces 
a family with three children in the 
bracket. The parents handle such 
characteristic problems as jealousy, 
occasional dishonesty, destructive- 
ness, and varying interests and abili- 
ties with touches of democratic 
understanding. The family council 
plan is used at times when mutual 
difficulties are faced. 


From Ten to Twelve, 26 minutes. 
Once their first decade of life is com- 
pleted, the boys and girls are no 
longer “little,’ but budding indi- 
viduals who are increasingly inde- 
pendent, sometimes responsible, often 
discerning, always testing and striv- 
ing, living to the hilt with deep cur- 
rents of feeling hidden from view 
much of the time. In a family setting, 
the problems of discipline, guidance, 
and understanding are interpreted 
and handled by the parents as normal 
parts of the children’s growth and 
maturation. 


The Teens, 26 minutes. This film 
shows the usual behavior of three 
teen-agers in the stable, everyday life 
of an urban middle-lass home. Barry, 
14, thrives on vigorous activity with 
his gang, while his 
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13-year-old © 


brother, Timmy, still needs a certain 
amount of solitude or a hobby shared 
with a good pal. Joan, 15, is well on 


the way to maturity although still. 


looking to her mother for emotional 
support. The film points up the active 
interest and empathy required of 
parents in the guidance of adolescents 
through the years of approaching 
adulthood. 

These films are landmarks in their 
field. HIGHLY RECOMMENDED as 
instructional tools and discussion 
stimulators with parents, leaders, and 
teachers, they combine true-to-life 
situations, sound educational and 
psychological principles, and tech- 
nical excellence. Unfortunately, ref- 
erences to religious nurture are 
omitted. This may be due to their 
governmental sponsorship, however, 
and need not appreciably limit their 
use in one or more areas of religious 
education. The variety of implications 
could be developed easily by a com- 
petent utilization leader. The people 
and principles presented come to life, 
and this strength renders the ma- 
terials exceedingly usable. 

(VIG: X-C-13)* 


Adventuring in the Arts 


22-minute motion picture, color. 
Produced by the Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A., 1956. Available from the pro- 
ducer, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, 
N.Y. Rental: $4.25. 


The story-line opens with a Girl 
Scout leader thinking about this 
“oush-button” age as she walks along 
her town’s main street. Cognizant of 
the packaged steady diet of uncreative 
activities available to her young 
friends, she wonders how she can in- 
troduce them to the more creative. 

Obtaining a variety of suggestions 
from Girl Scout program consultants, 
the woman and her co-workers plan 
and present a project idea to their 
troop. But the girls decide they would 
rather go to the county fair. Follow- 
ing their lead, the leaders realize the 
fair may stimulate just the interest 
necessary. So it does, and the young- 
sters return from it anxious to effect 
their impressions of it in a variety 
of art forms. 

As their parents view the climactic 
exhibit, the entire troop feels a 
resultant sense of pride and satisfac- 
tion. Even the most shy members 
have found freedom of expression and 
a bit of recognition. 

Dwelling not so much on what the 
girls did—though many types of crea- 
tive expression are included—but on 
the thrills and literal adventure of 
doing it, the film is RECOMMENDED 
as an instructional and motivational 
aid with leaders and teachers. The 
adults employ a maximum of demo- 


cratic processes in implementing the 
troop’s goals; further, they do not 
let their excitement overcome their 
good judgment but allow the girls to 
proceed at their own pace. A mini- 
mum of ‘adaptation should be neces- 
sary for its effective use in the church, 
(X-C-9; 6)* 


Crisis in Levittown 


30-minute motion picture, b & w, 
guide. Produced by Dynamic Films, 
1958. Available from some denomina- 
tional and other local film libraries. 
Rental: $8.00. 


When a Negro family moved into a 
home in the Philadelphia suburb of 
Levittown in the winter of 1957, some 
prospective neighbors demonstrated 
in no uncertain terms that they didn’t 
intend to be neighborly. Others, how- 
ever, saw nothing disturbing about 
the new home-owner if he intended 
to look after his property and be a 
good citizen. Dynamic Films happened 
to have a camera crew in the vicinity 
when the anti-Negro sentiment be- 
came overt and manifested itself in 
mobs, broken windows, and a burn- 
ing cross or two. The cameras were 
set up on the front lawns of persons 
from both sides of the situation and 
they were asked a series of questions 
related to their positions and predic- 
tions. Dr. Dan Dodson of New York 
University’s Center for Human Re- 
lations is featured as a commentator 
and analyst. 

Here is a unique film that presents 
first-hand viewpoints of many in- 
dividuals involved in a situation of 
racial unrest during the period of dif- 
ficulty. Though little pictorial variety 
is used in the actual interviews and 
commentary sequences, the documen- 
tary quality of the piece makes it 
RECOMMENDED as a discussion 
stimulator with senior highs through 
adults. Dr. Dodson’s analyses are free 
from support, of any side, as such. 
Rather, he offers a penetrating pur- 
view of the psychological and socio- 
logical factors operating in this and 
similar situations elsewhere. 

(VIII-A-5; B-2)* 


First Steps in Religion 

62-frame filmstrip with recording, 
color, script, guide. Produced by the 
Methodist Church (Division of the 
Local Church), 1958. Available from 
Methodist Publishing Houses. Sale: 
$10.00. 


Six children, from nine months of 
age to 5% years, are playing in and 
around a sandbox when some com- 
ment about God’s love starts off a 
bit of juvenile discussion. This serves 
as an introduction to the three homes 
from which the youngsters come, and 
the manner in which Christianity is 
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shared in each. The Coopers are 
church-going people who teach their 
youngsters to say their prayers, etc., 
because such actions and expressions 
have been habitual. The Graysons ex- 
pect their son to be adult in his 
thinking, but his questions actually 
embarrass and bother the parents. 
The Barretts are a rather informal 
family. The parents are aware of their 
mistakes in the religious nurturing 
of the children, yet the members of 
the family seem to have a develop- 
ing grasp of their faith. 

By considering the “climate” for 
Christian growth of children rather 
than specific questions raised and an- 
swers possible, the filmstrip achieves 
its purpose with more than moderate 
success. A follow-up filmstrip dealing 
with the specifics would, of course, be 
ideal. RECOMMENDED as an in- 
structional and motivational tool as 
well as discussion stimulator with 
parents, leaders, and teachers, it 
should direct its viewers to serious 
thought on the subject. The settings 
are natural, and the script points out 
the ways in which parents all too 
often give inadequate expression of 
religious feelings to their offspring 
without realizing it. Other technical 
qualities are equally good. 
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The News Reel 


NAVA Chicago Convention Includes. 
Religious Workshop Open to All 


‘Church Personnel 


Chicago’s Morrison Hotel will again 
serve as the site for the National A-V 
Association’s annual trade show and 
convention, July 26-29. Sunday, the 
27th, will feature a one-day, three- 
phase event for Protestant religious 
A-V leaders and workers. 

An audio-visualized service of wor- 
ship is scheduled for the morning, and 
a pair of major presentations plus 
discussion opportunities are slated for 
afternoon and evening. Enough time 
will be kept open for those attending 
the religious event so that they may 
visit the otherwise restricted exhibit 
area where more than 100 major 
manufacturers, suppliers, and pro- 
ducers will display all kinds of A-V 
equipment, supplies, and materials. 

For complete details, including the 
amount of the nominal registration 
fee, write the chairman of the reli- 
gious section: Mrs. Mae Bahr, Reli- 
gious Film Libraries, 220 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Registrations Pouring in for 15th~ 
International Conference on A-V C. 
E., August 19-23 at PSU 


What promises to be the largest 
registration in “Green Lake” history 
is shaping up for the 15th Interna- 
tional Conference on A-V Christian 
Education. Scheduled for August 19- 
23 (Tuesday through Saturday), the 
event meets on the Pennsylvania 
State University campus. 

Leadership assured as this article 
goes to press includes Dr. D. Camp- 
bell Wyckoff, Princeton Theological 
Seminary; Prof. Gerald Torkelson, 
PSU College of Education; Mr. Wil- 
liam Hockman, church editor of 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN & A-V 
GUIDE and local director of Chris- 
tian education; Rev. Edwin Luidens, 
executive secretary of the Radio, 
Visual Education, and Mass Commu- 
nication Committee, NCC Division of 
Foreign Missions; and Dr. H. Kenn 
Carmichael, writer-director, Film 
Productions International, and writer 
of “The Long Stride” and “The Mark 
of the Hawk.” 

Registration for the Conference has 
been reduced this year to $15 to re- 
move some portion of the financial 
barrier for prospective registrants; 
this amount is waived entirely for 
students of accredited seminaries. 
Rooms are available for as little as 
$2.50 per night, meals for $3.50 a day. 
For detailed brochures, write Rev. 


Donald Kliphardt, DAVBE, at | 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Viewlex Announces Low-Cost, Bat- |) 
tery - Operated, Portable, Three-| | 
Speed Record Player im 


New equipment models announced |) © 
by Viewlex, Inc., include a seven-} 
pound lightweight phonograph that | 
measures but 12 inches square by six }| 
inches high. Made possible by the } 
newest marvel of electronics—transis- | 
tors—the machine is said to operate |) 
long enough to play up to 6,000 re- 
cordings on four ordinary D-type 
flashlight batteries, | 

It performs at 78, 45, and 334% rpm, | 
features a flip-over cartridge contain- | 
ing two sapphire needles, and feeds ° 
sound through two speakers. The | 
price, less batteries, is $59.95 at local } 
Viewlex dealers. 


Cathedral Films Designs Lay Eyan- | 
gelism Program around “Living | 
Christ” Film Series It 
New use opportunities for the 13. 
motion pictures in Cathedral Film’s | 
“The Living Christ” set are now pos- 
sible with the program drawn up by | 
the non-profit producer. Dr. James | 
K. Friedrich, founder and president of | 
the firm, has prepared a trio of book- | 
lets intended to form a package for | 
local and area lay evangelism e¢am- 
paigns centered around utilization of | 
the films. 
The booklets include a promotional © 
manual for the program, a leader’s 
handbook for the series, and a folio } 
of study guides and flat pictures for 
each of the 13 subjects. For details, | 
write Dr. Friedrich at 140 N. Holly- 
wood Way, Burbank, Calif. 


Research Project Report Booklet | 
Available on Educational Uses of 
Peg-Board and Its Fixtures 


The Masonite Corporation has just 
published a 20-page pamphlet re- — 
viewing a study directed by Stanford 
University’s School Planning Labora- 
tory on the utilization of peg-board 
in educational situations. Though 
partially a promotional piece for Ma- 
sonite, the publication offers many 
insights and suggestions for the mate- 
rial that could be adapted easily for 
church schools. For your copy, write 
Masonite at 111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. Ask for “Educational 
Utilization of Masonite Peg-Board 
Panels and Fixtures.” 


Family Films Set to Release 40 
Sound Filmstrips in Summer 

Family Filmstrips, Inc., a division 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Keil Resources 


for July and 
August 


4 Primary 
Department 
_by Elizabeth ALLSTROM* 


J THEMES FOR JULY AND AUGUST: 
Vacation days; 
Looking back 


July Resources 


For the Leader: 


. July, the time for holiday pleasures, 
brings special adventures for children, 
families and teachers—picnics, vacation 
church school, trips by plane, train, ship, 
car; new friends, new experiences, new 
enjoyments. 

The vacation stories and pictures pre- 
sented in these services give opportuni- 
ties not only for sharing vacation joys 
but also for remembering that these joys 
do not “just happen” but come as the 
result of thoughtful planning and love of 
others. 

The poem is from More Children’s 
Worship in the Church School’. 

Stories are from The Singing Secret’. 

Most of the songs, already familiar, are 
from ‘As Children Worship’. Others are 
found in many hymnals. 

Suggested worship settings are: sum- 
mer flower arrangements, a child’s paint- 
ing of a summer picnic scene, a colored 
poster-announcement showing children 
hurrying toward vacation school classes, 
an enlarged snapshot, taken by one of 
the children, showing a vacation scene or 
activity. 

For the service based on the children’s 
own vacation, the leader will borrow 
favorite Kodak pictures, picture postals, 
colored slides, unusual souvenirs, that 
illustrate places visited. She will plan in 
advance with each vacationer a suitable 
way to share them. Remember that slides 
require a screen, projector, and operator. 


*New York City. é 
By Tears Perkins Brown. Harper & 
Ts. 
SBy Elizabeth Allstrom. Friendship Press. 
*By Jeanette Perkins Brown. Pilgrim 
Press. 
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1. Planning a picnic 
Music AS THE CHILDREN GATHER 


ALL sine: “Come, O come.” (See Decem- 
ber Journal, page 27, for words and 
music.) 
LEADER: 

On this summer morning each of us 
has his very own reasons for wanting to 
sing praises and joy. What are some of 
these reasons? (Children’s responses.) 

Yes, all of us are glad for vacation 
days. The summer brings many good 
times that are not possible in winter 
and when school is in session. What are 
some of these? (Responses.) 

What summer fun are you and your 
family planning? (Responses.) 

While we are quiet each person may 
think a summer thought just for him- 
self. (Quiet pause.) 

Use or BIBLE: 

A poem in the Bible tells the story of 
the seasons. Together we will read the 
familiar words and you may listen for 
the “summer” part. (Show verse card 
and repeat Genesis 8:22.) 

USE OF A POEM: 

This next poem says that each season 
brings new colors and treasures. You 
already have described some of the sum- 
mer treasures. Which of the summer 
colors have you noticed? Which summer 
treasure does the poem mention? (Read 
“The Year is Like a Rhyme” from More 
Children’s Worship in the Church School,’ 
page 194, and wait for responses.) 

USE OF A SONG: 

This song seems appropriate in every 
season. After we sing it you may tell me 
why. (Sing “For the beauty of the 
earth,” stanza 1.) 

THE STORY: 

One summer treasure you mentioned 
was “picnic.” There are so many kinds 
—picnics by the creek, on the beach, in 
the park, in the woods, around the out- 
door fireplace. And there are Sunday 
school picnics! (Tell “Sunday School in 
a Box” from The Singing Secret.) 


PRAYER: 

Our Father, we are glad for this sea- 
son of summer, for it, like all other sea- 
sons, brings new friends and new ideas. 
And it, like all the others, brings oppor- 
tunities for us to use our minds as Lois 
did, to bring pleasures to others. Help us 
to discover these ways for ourselves and 
not depend on others or expect them to 
do the planning for us. Amen. 


2. Learning in vacation school 


MusIc AS CHILDREN GATHER 
Att sinc: “I was glad” 


LEADER: 

(Reads again the poem used last week, 
“The Year is Like a Rhyme.”) 

In our quiet time for thinking, let us 
remember the Bible poem about cold and 
heat, winter and summer. .. . Let us 
remember summer colors .. . and sum- 
mer treasures . . . Lois’ summer picnic 
. .. the fun of summer vacation schools 
... one thing you learned in your vaca- 


tion school class. 


INTRODUCE AND TELL THE STORY: 


Bernie's GOLDEN Gtoves‘ 

Boys and girls in all parts of our coun- 
try are enjoying summer vacation church 
schools. Some of these schools are in 
country churches, some in city churches, 
some in neighborhood centers. Some, like 


the one Bernie and Mary Lou went to, 
are under trees in a shady grove. 

Bernie and Mary Lou lived in a Trailer 
Town. No trailer there was large enough 
to hold vacation school classes so the 
classes met out of doors. Who can de- 
scribe what a Trailer Town is like? 
(Responses.) 

Well, in this Trailer Town when sum- 
mer came and school was over, boys and 
girls had nothing to do all day long while 
their fathers and mothers worked in the 
big airplane factory nearby. So they were 
very happy when Mrs. Richards from one 
of the city churches visited and told them 
about her idea for a vacation school. 

Every day Mrs. Richards drove out 
from the city and stopped her station 
wagon at each long row of trailer homes 
and rang a little bell. At this signal all 
the children came running and climbed 
in the station wagon and Mrs. Richards 
drove them out to the shady grove where 
the teachers were waiting. 

Bernie and Mary Lou’s teacher was 
Miss Nancy. Every day Miss Nancy told 
the children a story and the favorite 
story was about the Golden Gloves. 
When the Golden Gloves were put on 
in a special way by repeating one word 
of the Golden Rule to each finger, they 
were to have the magical effect of mak- 
ing each child remember to do for some- 
one else what he would like to have 
done for himself. And if anyone had a 
chance to practice this rule, but forgot, 
then the gloves would fall off and have 
to be carefully put on again, like this: 

(Here the storyteller illustrates by 
pretending to fit the gloves on his own 
hand, finger by finger in turn as he re- 
peats the words of the rule “Do—unto— 
others—as— you— would—that— they — 
should—do” then clasps each pretend 
glove at each wrist with “unto” and 
“you.”) 

On one particular morning at school 
when Miss Nancy had helped Bernie to 
put on his gloves, right away Bernie 
gave up his chair to Louise when he 
really wanted it for himself. And what 
a good feeling Bernie had about this, but 
then a little later, he pulled a chair out 
from Robert—and of course the gloves 
fell off and had to be put on again. Then 
at painting time Bernie snatched the 
brush from Harold. Mary Lou and the 
others got crosser and crosser because 
Bernie forgot again and had to go to 
Miss Nancy to get the gloves put on for 
a third time. 

“Do,” said Miss Nancy, as she pre- 
tended to fit the imaginary gloves in 
place on Bernie’s hand. (Here again the 
storyteller illustrates on his own hand, 
repeating the twelve words with the 
proper action as previously.) 

Mary Lou and the others were impa- 
tient. “Bernie takes all your time,” they 
complained. Bernie looked ashamed. It 
was true. He did take Miss Nancy’s time. 
Now with his gloves on for the third 
time he hoped he could keep them on 
but when the bell sounded for going 
home he pushed Sally at the drinking 
fountain and made her fall down and cry, 
so of course the gloves fell off again. 

Going home in the car, the children 
called Bernie a nuisance and when he 
and Mary Lou got out they only called 
“Good-bye” to Mary Lou. Sitting alone 
on his trailer steps Bernie wished Mary 
Lou would come and play, but she 


‘From Friendship Magic by Jeanette 
Perkins Brown, Friendship Press. Adapted 
and used by permission of the publishers. 
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wouldn’t. Bernie looked at his fingers. 
He wondered if he could put the Golden 
Gloves on by himself and was just try- 
ing when he heard a scream. It was 
Mary Lou. 

Bernie ran to Mary Lou’s trailer and 
saw at once that the heavy trailer door 
had slammed against Mary Lou’s hands. 
Bernie could feel every bit of the pain 
himself for last year the same thing had 
happened to him. 

“Come quick, Mary Lou,” he begged. 
“I know where the doctor’s trailer is. The 
doctor will make your hand feel better. 
Quick, Mary Lou, please!” 

At the doctor’s trailer-office Bernie 
pushed Mary Lou inside; then it seemed 
forever that he waited outside. Mary 
Lou’s sobs grew quieter. After what 
seemed a long time Bernie heard the 
whistle of the ice-cream man and re- 
membered the dime his mother had given 
him that morning. If he were hurt he’d 
like an ice-cream cone. Bernie ran to 
the wagon and was back with the cone 
just as Mary Lou came out of the office. 
Through her tears Mary Lou saw Bernie 
hold out the cone to her. With a cry she 
took it and licked it for the first de- 
licious taste, just as Bernie would have 
liked to! He had done for someone else 
wins he’d have liked someone to do for 

im. 

Bernie looked to see if the Golden 
Gloves were on after all. His hands 
looked the same as usual, yet he felt 
different all over. Now he remembered. 
He had been thinking about the gloves 
when Mary Lou’s cry reached him. Sud- 
denly, for no reason that Mary Lou 
could guess, Bernie turned a somersault. 
He was thinking that tomorrow morn- 
ing he’d tell Miss Nancy, “You don’t need 
to put the Golden Gloves on me any 
more. I can put them on myself!” 

UsE OF BIBLE: 

We know this same rule and we say 
it this way. (Show verse card and read 
together Matthew 7:12a.) If you would 
like to put on the Golden Gloves, 
thoughtfulness of other people will help 
to keep the gloves from falling off. What 
else? (Repeat the story words as each 
child pretends to put on the gloves in the 
manner described in the story.) 

IN CLOSING: 

“Summer days are treasure days, 

Singing days, 

Sharing days, 

Learning days, 

Days for doing for others what we 
would like them to do for us.” 


3. Taking a trip 
This service may be developed in much 
the same way as the two previous ones, 


ONLY 
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using “trips” for the central thought, 
with conversation by the children about 
their vacation trips by bus, train, car, 
ship, plane. The story may be introduced 
in the following way: 

“Chabela’s trip was on a train, yet it 
was like none of the trips that you have 
mentioned. What happened on her trip is 
certain to surprise you. You may want 
to count the number of people who 
helped to make Chabela’s trip such an 
important one. Later, you may want to 
guess how many people Chabela was able 
to help after her trip was finished.” (Tell 
“Present for Plumita” from The Singing 
Secret’.) 


4, Sharing vacations 


Music AS CHILDREN GATHER 
Att sine: “America, the 
stanza 1. 
LEADER: 

I wonder if you know why we have 


beautiful,” 


begun today’s worship with a song about- 


our country. In what way do the song’s 
words “skies,’ “mountains,” “fields,” 
“plains” remind you of vacation time? 

All across America—North, South, 
East, West—boys, girls, fathers, mothers 
are enjoying vacations in cities, in the 
country, at mountains, at lakes, at the 
seashore. And today we shall see and 
hear about some of these places because 
some of you are sharing your own vaca- 
tions. 


(The leader will introduce the children 
and their materials in the manner pre- 
viously worked out with them or in some 
such way as suggested below.) 
Intropuces Mary: 

The picture that Mary will share is a 
word picture of the zoo she visited in 
the city. We shall need to listen carefully 
if we are to see Mary’s picture. (Mary 
speaks.) 

INTRODUCES JOHN: 

John’s vacation was spent at home 
because no one at his house wanted to 
go away. The picture he will show you 
is very real and it will explain the rea- 
son why staying at home was more fun 
than going away. (John tells about his 
new baby sister and shows her picture.) 
Intropuces Lois AND PAUL: 

Lois and Paul will show their two pic- 
tures in rhythm, for they will act out for 
you something they learned to do on the 
farm, and also how they traveled across 
three states to get to the farm. (Lois and 
Paul show in rhythmic movement horse- 
back riding and traveling by airplane.) 
Intropuces Karr, Tom, AND Larry: 

Kate’s vacation was in the mountains, 
Tom’s at his cousin’s, and Larry’s in 
Washington, D.C. They will explain the 
scenes as we look at their colored slides. 
(Show the slides.) 

Intropuces Miss LEWIs, A TEACHER: 

Miss Lewis is sharing her vacation in 
still another way. (Miss Lewis recalls 
the sea-shell service [June], passes a 
box of shells she has picked up at the 
seashore and invites each child to choose 
a shell for his very own.) 

CLOSING PRAYER: 

Our Father, this time of sharing has 
made each one of us glad, and when we 
are glad we want to say “thank you.” For 
some of us it has been a time of seeing 
new scenes, of traveling in our imagina- 


tions to places where we have never 
For others of us it has been a time 
giving to someone else something 
has already given pleasure to 


Help us always to search for new ways to |) 
do this. Amen. { it 
f 


August Resources ay 
¥ | 


Avucust THEeme: Looking back 


FoR THE LEADER: 
Because next month, for some sroulll 


begins the new school year, the present | 


month seems an appropriate Re to. 
pause and measure progress, 


before. 
These review services are not for de- 
termining how many stories the children 


remember or how many verses and songs | 
’ they are able to repeat, but rather for j 


determining, if possible, the extent 


which the truth and significance of these | 
materials have entered their lives and > 
have daily directed their thoughts, feel- | 


ings, and actions. 


These sessions should be ones of shared } 
interests and friendliness, of awareness |} 
of God’s ever present gifts, of remember- } 
ing new knowledge of Jesus, the Bible, | 
of other people, of themselves. They | 
should not become a drill of details and | 
facts, but rather should enable these | 
facts to be seen in relation to each other | 
and to all the ideas that have been 


presented. 


The services as here suggested are | 
merely outlines of how the review ma- } 
terial may be presented effectively. Each | 
leader is encouraged to choose for “new |} 
viewing” those stories, songs, poems, pic- | 
tures, and Bible selections that have been } 
most meaningful to his particular group, | 
and not to be limited to those presented | 


here by the writer. 


Worship settings will emphasize fa- | 


miliar materials, as: 


For stories, a display of objects that | 
relate to the stories to be recalled, as 


a piece of yellow candy, glass of water, 
picnic basket, valentine, 
head-dress, two copper coins, peanuts. 


For pictures, perhaps two paintings | 
made by the children grouped with two | 


of the colored teaching pictures. 


For Bible verses, printed verse cards | 
arranged in an interesting grouping on 


curtain or easel. 


1. Through stories 


Music AS CHILDREN GATHER 


LEADER READS FROM THE BIBLE: Psalm 100: 
3 


ALL SING: 
LEADER: 


“Enter into his gates” 


This week while I was thinking of — 


some of the ideas we have talked about © 
in our services this year, I wished all of 
us might talk about them together. And 
this month seemed an appropriate time 
to do just this, to look back at stories, 
songs: poems, pictures, Bible verses, and 
to ask: 


we remember these? 
Why do we forget others? 
ich ones remind us of ourselves, the 
way we think and feel? 
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to “look | 


back” and view anew what has gone } 


Palestinian © 


Which ones do we remember? Why do 


\ 


j 


| Why have some seemed hard to under- 
stand? 
LEADER SHOWS “OBJECT” ARRANGEMENT: 
_ Here along the table and wall are some 
story reminders. Look at them for a 
moment, think quietly about the stories 
they represent, then whoever is ready to 
do sO may come and choose a reminder 
and we will talk about that story to- 
gether. (The children’s participation may 
be in some such manner as suggested 
below, the leader being ready to help as 
needed in recalling incidents and em- 
phases.) 

Dick REMEMBERS (July, No. 1, “Sunday 
School in a Box”) 

Dick, as you see, has chosen the picnic 
basket. Once a little girl wanted a special 
kind of picnic and she got it, not only for 
herself but for her neighbors. What hap- 

med next? Have you ever planned 
something that turned out to be even 
better than you had hoped? What caused 
it to turn out this way? 

BETSEY REMEMBERS (February story, “The 
Tiniest Pigeon”’) 

Betsey, as you see, has chosen the val- 
entine. Why was it that so many people 
remembered the good bishop? Suppose 
he had been content to just sit in prison 
and look out the window? In what way 
did the people choose to. honor the 
bishop after his death? Which of the 
valentines that you sent made you the 
gladdest? Why? 

People in New Orleans* once honored 
someone by making a statue of* her. 
Which seems the best part of this story 
to you? Why? 
GEORGE REMEMBERS 

“Water’”’) 

George has chosen the glass of water. 
What is so special about this gift? 
MILDRED REMEMBERS (March story, “The 
~ Three Surprises”) 

Can you see the yellow candy Mildred 
chose? It reminds her of the inch-of-gold 
candy Hwei-Lan took as a surprise for 
her teacher. How did this friendly gift 
turn into two more surprises? Which of 
your gifts ever turned into two sur- 
prises? Into three? 

JERRY REMEMBERS (October stories) | 
The peanuts of the story Jerry remem- 

bers became something far more valuable 

than peanuts. How did this happen?° 

Does anyone remember a little boy 
who became a different kind of boy when 
he thought of his church? Why did he 
call his mother’s meeting at the church 
a “meeting of the heart’?” 

CLOSING PRAYER, an appreciation for 
truths expressed in stories, truths that 
help us to better understand ourselves, 
others and the world in which we live. 


(June discussion, 


2. Through songs 


Music AS CHILDREN GATHER 


‘Printed in the January 1958 Journal, 
page 31. 

“WVargaret of New Orleans,” in the Jan- 
tary 1958 Journal, page 32. 
wee the May Journal, page 35, service 
No. 1. 

From The Round Window, Allstrom, 
Friendship Press. ‘ 
*The story “Peanuts for Church” from 
[The Round Window. 

1%'The Four Words,” printed in the Sep- 
ember 1957 Journal, page 24. 
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LEADER READS FROM THE BIBLE: Psalm 100: 
2 
ALL sinc: “I was glad” 


LEADER CONTINUES: 

The verse I read is from the Old Testa- 
ment and we have used it many times. 
This one is from the New Testament: 
(Show verse card and read I Corinthians 
14:15b.) “I will sing with the spirit and 
I will sing with the mind also.” What 
do you think the writer means by “sing- 
ing with the spirit and singing with the 
mind?” 

Today we shall look back to songs we 
have enjoyed during this year and you 
may choose some of them for singing 
again. 

Songs about the church: Who will suggest 
a song about our church and tell why 
you want to sing it? (Possible selec- 
tions will include “Our dear church” 
“Bell carol” “Enter into his gates.”) 


Songs of thankfulness: (These may be 
introduced and discussed in relation to 
certain stories, events, or people as the 
children themselves make the connec- 
tions, as: 

For the harvest: 

(Display the song sheet “To the 
Succah” with the colored paper, fruits 
and vegetables made by the children for 
the November service. (October Journal) 
Sing this song; recall this festival and its 
present day celebration. Sing other har- 
vest songs, as “Oats, peas, beans and 
barley grow,” “The Farmer sows the 
seeds,” “Come ye thankful people come.” 

For people: “Glad let us be for people” 

For love of parents and ‘friends: “For 
the beauty of the earth” 

For laws that never change: “Life out 
of death,” “They knew that spring would 
come again” 

Songs about Jesus: 

When He was small: “O little town of 
Bethlehem,” “To Bethlehem, come let us 
go,” “Birthday presents” 

When He grew up: “Tell me the stories 
of Jesus,” “On this glad day” 

Songs about our country: “America, the 
beautiful,” “My country, ’tis of thee” 

CLOSING PRAYER, a song from the Bible, 
Psalm 92:1, 2, 4. 


3. Through poems 


Music AS CHILDREN GATHER 


Leaver: Today, because we shall enjoy 
again some of the poems we have read 
during the year, we will begin our serv- 
ice with a poem from the Bible. (Reads 
Psalm 100) 

At sine: “Enter into His gates” 

LEADER: 

What is one way a poem is different 
from a story? One way it is like a story? 
What is one way a poem is different from 
a song? One way they are alike? 

Yes, a story-poem tells us something. 
A song-poem has words that seem to skip 
and dance like those in a song. Poems 
often express an idea in a way that helps 
us to remember it in a special way. 
Read “Treasure” (Printed in the Decem- 

ber 1957 Journal, page 26) 

Eight months have passed since we 
first read this poem. There has been time 
for many surprises, many adventures, 
many kindnesses. Which of these have 
been given to you? Which have you 
given to someone else? 


What minute did you spill? 
Read “What Makes a City Great?” (Feb- 
ruary™) 


Here in this worship place we often 
have talked about greatness—greatness 
in people, in our country, what Jesus 
said about it. This time when you heard 
the poem what particular person came to 
your mind? Why? What other person? 
How did Jesus teach his lesson about 
greatness? 

Read spring poems (March) 

Poems are word pictures and they may 
be as real as pictures painted with a 
brush. These describe the Spring. (Read 
“Spring,” “Daffodils,” “The Surprise of 
Spring” and talk about the pictures the 
children see in the words.) 

And this is the way you painted spring. 
(Read the children’s spring poem com- 
posed in March.) 


Read wonder poems (June. All are in 

More Children’s Worship.) 

In our worship time, we often wonder. 
Listen for the “wondering part” of these 
poems and we will talk about them. (Se- 
lect from the following: “O Beautiful 
Night,” “Stars,” “The Little Bird upon 
the Tree,” “Of All the Wonderful Things 
I Know”.) 


Poem used as closing prayer: “Lord of 
the Sunlight” as used in January serv- 
ice, No. 3%. (December Journal) 


4, Through pictures 
Music AS CHILDREN GATHER 


Aut stnc: “Bell carol,” in As Children 

Worship. 

LEADER: 

Many times during the year we have 
used pictures in our worship—pictures 
you have painted, those that grown-up 
artists have painted, poster-pictures, 
photograph pictures. How do pictures 
help us to worship? Which one picture 
do you especially remember? 

Show “St. Francis and the Birds” 
(June). This painting helps us to know 
a man who loved all living creatures, 
who called the birds his “little sisters.” 
Who remembers his name? Who will tell 
us the story incident this picture illus- 
trates? 

Show harvester photograph (Novem- 
ber). Who remembers the special name of 
this station wagon? Why is the Harvester 
important? 

Show nativity pictures (December). In 
every church school there are boys and 
girls who know and love these pictures 
as we do. I wonder why? 

Show shepherd and wise men pictures 
(December). Who will tell these inci- 
dents? 

Show children’s paintings of Jesus, the 
teacher (May). 

Your pictures remind us that Jesus 
taught wherever he was, that he had no 
regular schoolroom, that people came to 
hear him wherever they found him. 
Which one of his teachings do you re- 
member? 

Att sinc: “Tell me the stories of Jesus.” 

Show “The Widow’s Mite” and “The 


“In Children’s Worship in the Church 
School. 

“Printed in the February 1958 Journal, 
page 28. 

In More Children’s Worship in the 
Church School. 
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Rich Young Ruler” (May). What did 
Jesus mean by saying that the woman’s 
small gift was greater than the larger 
ones? A small boy once explained it this 
way, “When somebody gives you some- 
thing you can get so disappointed, but 
when you give something you never are 
disappointed. That’s why giving is more 
fun than getting.’ If you agree, why? 
Who remembers Bobby’s gift to the Doc- 
tor? (Make referral to the children’s 
feelings about their gifts for others sent 
through the class or department.) 

Who remembers the rule Jesus gave 
this rich young man? Why was the 
young man unwilling to try it? Have you 
known anyone who tried it? 

Show globe or wall map (April). The 
markers on this map picture tell a spe- 
cial story. Who remembers it? While the 
music plays, each person will try to think 
of the name of one story-friend who lives 
in another land, and one thing he re- 
members about the story-friend which 
he can share with us. (Perhaps the 
friend will be Simmy in Alaska [April], 
Paquito in Puerto Rico [January], 
Jaswunt in India [December], Chabela 
in Mexico [July].) 

In ctosine: Sing “Glad let us be for peo- 
ple” thinking especially about the 
phrase “The artist and his colors.” 


5. Through Bible verses 


Music AS CHILDREN GATHER 


ALL sING two BIBLE VERSES: “This is the 
day the Lord has made” and “Enter 
into his gates.” 


Scripture: (The leader, using the printed 
verse cards, may direct the review of 
the Bible material through questions 
to the children and through conversa- 
tion with them. Some of the selections 
may be read by an individual, others 
by the leader, others by the entire 
group in unison.) 


VERSES SUGGESTED FOR REVIEW: 

Belonging to God’s family, Psalm 100:3 

Ways of growing, Luke 2:52 

Rules for getting along together: Mat- 
thew 7:12a, Mark 10, 43b, Proverbs 
19:20, 1 Corinthians 14:1la 

About Jesus, Acts 10:38b 

The Sabbath, Deuteronomy 5:12 

The dependable world, Genesis 8:22, 
Song of Solomon 2:11-12 

Verses of praise, Psalm 111:1a, 2, 3a, 4a; 
40:5; 105:1, 2, 3; 92:1, 2, 4; 67:3, 4a; 
65205795 11, 12; as 

Thanksgiving long ago, Nehemiah 8:10, 
15b 

Stars, Psalm 19:1, 3b, 4 

Water, Job 36: 26a, 27-30 


Sonc OF GLADNESS, a Bible verse “I was 


glad” (Psalm 122:1) 


Prayer: Our Father, we thank you for 
the words of the Bible that we can 
understand now, words about your 
world, your love for all people, your 
plan that we all may live together as 
brothers. As we grow in years, help us 
to grow in understanding of all parts 
of the Bible. Amen. 


Junior Department 


For the Leader: 


For summertime browsing and refer- 
ence, have some books about Palestine 
and some about nature, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

The Good News, an Illustrated New 
Testament. American Bible Society, 
$2.00. The Gospels from this edition 
are available at 8c each. They contain 
many interesting photographs from 
Palestine. 

A Naturalist in Palestine, Howells, Phil- 
osophical Library, N.Y. $6.00. Tllus- 
trated. 

All the Plants of the Bible, Winifred 
Walker, Harper & Brothers, $4.95. 

Flowers of the Bible, Whittemore Associ- 
ates, 16 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
35c. 


*Director of Christian Education, River- 
side Community Church, Hood River, Ore- 
gon. 
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by Elizabeth Patton MOSS® 


July Resources 


THEME FOR JULY: 
“I worship thee, Lord Jesus” 


Also a good Bible atlas and a Bible dic- 
tionary will be helpful. 

For the worship center you may be 
able to use some of your juniors’ collec- 
tions of rocks, wild flowers, ferns, etc. 
Perhaps you can arrange a nature hike 
or a trip to a natural history museum. 

On at least one Sunday, and perhaps 
throughout the month, display colored 
illustrations of marine life.* 


1. “The hidden years” 


Hymn: “Teli me the stories of Jesus,” or 
“When Jesus lived in Nazareth,” or 
“The friendly hills of Galilee’? 


National Geo- 


1From encyclopedias, 
The Wonderful 


graphic magazines, or 


World of the Sea, by James Fisher, Garden 


City Publishing Co. 
2In Hymns for Junior Worship, Westmin- 
ster or Judson Press. 


Unison Scripture: Luke 2:51, 52 
Leaver: “Jesus grew up in Palestine” 


We know very little about Jesus as a 
boy. After the stories of his birth, we 
have the story of his visit to Jerusalem at 
the age of twelve, and then nothing until 
he was grown and starting on his publie | 
ministry. The years of Jesus’ childhood 
and youth are sometimes called “the hid- 
den years” or “the silent years.” However | 
they were not wasted years. They were 
a preparation for the work which only 
he could do. It should help us as juniors 
to know that Jesus as a boy learned to 
obey his parents, that he studied his les-_ 
sons, and that he learned to read and 
write, just as we have to do. 

Perhaps it was Mary who first taught | 
Jesus to read. But later, no doubt Jesus 
attended a village school along with ° 
other boys of Nazareth. We wonder who 
the teacher was—but we will never know 
his name, the schoolmaster to Jesus — 
Christ! 

While Jesus was learning obedience he 
was also learning to appreciate the bless— 
ings of family life. Probably, since Joseph 
was_a carpenter, Jesus began to learn 
this trade while he was very young. | 
Later he was sometimes called “the car- 
penter.” In those days a carpenter could 
make or build many things of wood or 
metal or stone: a yoke for oxen, a bridge, | 
a house, or furniture for the house. 
Whatever Jesus made when he was a | 
carpenter, we know it must have been | 
well made. Can you imagine Jesus mak- | 
ing a poorly fitting yoke or a wobbly 
door frame? 

There is no greater tribute paid to | 
Joseph than the fact that Jesus thought 
of God as a father. Joseph must have | 
been a good father, because Jesus learned 
to love the word “father” and came 
naturally to call God his “heavenly 
Father.” Jesus loved and honored his 
mother all his life. Let us repeat the | 
commandment about our parents: 


Unison Scripture rrom Memory: Exodus — 
20:12 


Leaver (Continues): 


After Jesus began his life work he 
often referred to things which he had 
learned in his boyhood home: how par- 
ents feed children, how women grind 
meal and bake bread, how they 
and mend. Life goes on today in Bible 
lands much as it did in the time Jesus | 
lived there. Butter is churned in goat- | 
skins; salt, coffee, spices, are pounded — 
with mortar and pestle; women spin and — 
weave, and make lace and intricate em- 
broidery by hand. 

Jesus watched, and perhaps helped, 
farmers sow their seed by hand. He took 
part in the Jewish harvest festivals. Per- 
haps he helped prune the vineyards in 
the spring and gathered the grapes in — 
the fall. Nowhere in the world are better 
grapes raised than in Bible lands, and | 
of so many different kinds—over | 
varieties! Once Jesus told his disciples — 
that they were to think of him as a 
grapevine and themselves as branches, | 
bearing fruit. | 

Jesus knew about fishing, and his first 
disciples were fishermen. Jesus learned, 
as he grew up, about merchants and > 
market places, and about judges and 
soldiers and travelers and robbers. He 
talked about all these in his teaching and 
preaching. He knew about the life of — 
shepherds and spoke about lost sheep, 
ou he called himself the Good Shep- 

erd. 

Probably Jesus first learned to pray 
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from Mary, his mother. The prayer that 
every Jewish mother taught her child to 
pray at night was Psalm 31:5, “Into thy 
hand I commit my spirit.” It was in those 
same words that Jesus prayed when He 
was dying on the cross, with the one 
word, “Father,” added. We can learn 
this prayer and make it our prayer 
through our lives: 

Unison Prayer: “Father, into thy hands 

I commit my spirit.’ Amen. 

LEADER (Continues): 


One day Jesus told a story about a man 
who had been faithful in a few duties 
and was rewarded by being given greater 
things to do. How true this story was of 
Jesus himself! If he had not been faith- 
ful in the simple tasks of home and 
school and shop, he could never have 
been prepared to become the Savior of 
the world. Jesus learned how to be Mas- 
ter of all mankind by learning to serve 
in his own home and among his own 
family. 

Hymn: “O master workman of the race” 


OFFERTORY Hymn: “We give thee but 
thine own” : 


Unison Prayer: “The Lord’s Prayer” 
' (pausing after each phrase to think of 
Jesus praying these words) 


2. “This is my Father’s world” 


Hymn: “This is my Father’s world” 

UNISON ScrieTuRE: Psalm 24:1 

POEM: 

My heart is awed within me when I think 

Of the great miracle that still goes on ~ 

In silence round me—the perpetual work 

Of Thy creation, finished, yet renewed 

Forever, Written on Thy works I read 

The lesson of Thy own eternity. 
—WituiAm CuLten Bryant 


OrrerTORY Hymn: “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow” 


Hymn: “Let all the world in every cor- 
ner sing” 


NARRATIVE: “The homeland of Jesus” (use 
a map if desired) 


There was no lovelier spot in Palestine 
than Galilee. It was truly a garden in 
the days of Jesus, “flowing with milk and 
honey,” as the Jews liked to say. All 
kinds of trees and crops grew there. 
Gennesaret, the plain beside the Sea of 
Galilee, meant “Prince of Gardens,” we 
are told. There was a saying that it was 
as easy to raise 10,000 olive trees in 
Galilee as to raise one child elsewhere. 
While He was a boy Jesus learned to love 
‘the lilies of the field”—the scarlet pop- 
pies and anemones. 

Nazareth has not changed much from 
the time of Jesus. It is a village of flat- 
roofed stone and brick buildings sloping 
up a hillside. How often Jesus must have 
climbed to the top of this hill for its 
breath-taking view! From here he could 
see the two great caravan routes at their 
crossroads. One was from Damascus to 
Egypt with long trains of camels bearing 
spices, silks and damask (Damascus 
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linen), precious jewels and metals, their 
camel bells echoing in stately rhythm 
on the clear air. The other was the great 
road to the east which led from the 
Mediterranean to the limits of the Roman 
empire. Over it passed legions of soldiers 
in clanking armor, and Arab traders on 
their prancing horses. 

Here, as a boy, Jesus began to learn 
about the great world beyond his own 
village and home. He knew that people of 
many races and nationalities lived on the 
the earth, but he knew that all were 
God’s children and needed to know about 
his love. Later, at the close of his life 
upon earth, Jesus’ parting words to his 
disciples were, “Go into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to the whole 
creation.” 

From the hilltop Jesus could see west 
to the great blue Mediterranean ocean, to 
the north rose the snow-capped Mount 
Hermon, to the east lay the sparkling 
lake, “bright Galilee,” with the Jordan 
river flowing through it and then curving 
and plunging down to the Dead Sea, a 
quarter of a mile below sea level. 
Unison Scripture: Matthew 22:37-39 


Prayer: Our Father, who hast created 
this wonderful world, help us to love 
thee with all our heart and soul and 
mind. Teach us how to love others as 
ourselves, because thou hast made us 
all and we are thy children. We thank 
thee for Jesus. May he be to us not 
only a person we read about, but our 
ever-present companion, day and night. 
In his name we pray. Amen. 


Hymn: “How strong and sweet my Fa- 
ther’s care” 


3. “Tell me the stories of Jesus” 


Hymn: “Long years ago in Palestine”? 
LEADER: 


There are many mountains mentioned 
in the Bible. Some of them are connected 
with the life of Jesus. Mountains must 
have meant a great deal to him. We may 
be sure that Jesus knew and loved 
Psalm 121. 

Unison Scripture: Psalm 121 
Leaver: “Mountains Jesus knew” 


Some of the mountains we read about 
in the Old Testament are Ararat, where 
Noah’s Ark landed; Sinai, where Moses 
received the Ten Commandments; Mor- 
jah, upon which the Temple was built; 
Zion, the site of Jerusalem; Lebanon, 
which furnished cedar for the Temple; 
Carmel, where Elijah defeated the priests 
of Baal. The Horns of Hattin is the name 
of the mountain thought to be the setting 
of Jesus’ sermon on the mount. The 
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twelve disciples were ordained on a 

mountain, Jesus was transfigured on a 

mountain, he often prayed on the Mount 

of Olives, and there he was betrayed. He 

was crucified on Calvary. It was on a 

mountain that Jesus was parted from 

his disciples after giving them the Great 

Commission to go into all the world and 

make discipies of all nations. 

Prayer: O Lord, teach us to lift up our 
eyes unto the hills as Jesus did, and 
to remember always that our help 
comes from Thee. Amen 


Leaver: “Rivers and seas” 


Jesus was baptized in the river Jordan. 
The Sea of Galilee is frequently men- 
tioned in the life of Jesus. He crossed 
it often in a boat, once when there was 
a severe storm. He walked along its shore 
among the fishermen, and once he sat 
in a boat near its edge and taught the 
multitudes. 

We are told also that at least once 
Jesus visited the seacoast near Tyre and 
Sidon, and He probably walked along 
the level sandy beaches there. He must 
have watched the tides come and go and 
the waves stretch away to the far horizon. 

All through Palestine wells and springs 
are important places, for water is scarce 
in much of the land. We do not know 
the house or the carpenter shop where 
Jesus lived and worked as a boy, but 
there is one spot in Nazareth which re- 
mains the same as in the time of Jesus— 
the village well. We may be sure that 
this is the very same well from which 
Mary drew water for her family every 
day. Probably she carried it home in the 
same kind of water jar the women use 
today, balancing it on her head. 

Another ancient well, one of the oldest 
in the world, is called Jacob’s well. Here 
Jesus sat to rest one day and asked a 
Samaritan woman to give him a drink. 
In Jerusalem there are cisterns to store 
up rain water. These were dug many 
years ago and are still used today. Peo- 
ple carry away the water in all sorts of 
containers, goatskins, pottery jars, empty 
gasoline tins. Water is scarce and pre- 
cious in Palestine, and Jesus often spoke 
about giving a cup of cold water to the 
thirsty. 

Prayer: O God, we thank thee that 
Jesus knew and loved the ocean, rivers, 
lakes, and springs. Help us when we 
give even as small a gift as a cup of 
water to do it as for Jesus. Amen. 
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Hymn: “O sing a song of Bethlehem” 


OrrertorRy Hymn: “We give thee but 
thine own” 
Hymwn: “For the beauty of the earth” 


4, “All things bright and 
beautiful” 


Hymwn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 


UNISON ScrRIPTURE FROM Memory: Psalm 1 
(Notice references to nature) 


Hymn: “Joyful, joyful, we adore Thee” 
To THE LeapER: “Growing things” 


Let three groups of Juniors prepare 
lists, illustrated if possible, and read from 
them: 1. trees mentioned in the Bible; 
2. flowers of the Bible; 3. crops men- 
tioned in the Bible. These may be simply 
lists with a picture drawn or mounted 
beside each name, or the pictures may 
be pasted on an outline map of Pales- 
tine’. Or each junior may make a poster 
of one plant with the Scripture reference 
lettered beside it. The booklet, Flowers 
of the Bible’, shows a number of Bible 
plants in colors and may be used as a 
guide. Pictures from illustrated Gospels‘ 
may be cut out and mounted. The fol- 
lowing lists are partial. Juniors will enjoy 
adding other names with the aid of a 
Bible dictionary or encyclopedia. 

TrEES: Sycamore, willow, fig, cedar, 
locust, oleander, olive, almond, palm, 
pomegranate, apricot, shittim or acacia, 
oak, fir, juniper, bay, laurel. 

Fiowers: Myrtle, lily, rose, saffron, 
nard or spikenard, thorns, nettles, this- 
tles, brambles, reeds, bulrushes, hyssop 
or majoram, stacte or storax, mandrakes, 
aloes. 

Crops: Gourds, anise, mint, dill, cum- 
min, flax, grapes, figs, olives, onions, 
leeks, garlic, wheat, barley, cucumbers, 
grass, hay, honey, dates, lentils, peas or 
pulse, mustard, myrrh. 

SCRIPTURE: 

Girls: Jesus spoke about flowers in the 
sermon on the mount: (Read Matthew 
6: 28-31) 

Boys: Jesus often spoke about sowing 
and reaping: (Read Mark 4: 26-29) 


PRAYER: 

O God, the Creator of the universe, we 
thank Thee for the beautiful things in 
the world of nature. We pray that we 
may learn to value them and enjoy them 
and preserve them. May we not destroy 
or harm any part of. thy creation, but 
leave the world more beautiful after our 
use of it. Amen. 

OFFERTORY HyMN 


Hymn: “We plow the fields and scatter” 


August 


1. “And God made all the 
beasts of the field” 


Hymn: “All creatures of our God and 
King” 

OrrerToRY Hymn: “We give thee but 
thine own” 


‘The Westminster Bookstore catalog lists 
a set of eight such maps for $2.50. Order 
No. 2626. 

“See list under “For the Leader” above. 
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Hymn or CuHoRAL Reapine: “He prayeth 
best who loveth best” 


Prayer: Our Father in heaven, help us 
to remember Jesus, and like him to be 
kind and thoughtful to all thy crea- 
tures, birds, animals, children, for thou 
hast made us all. Amen. 

NARRATIVE AND SCRIPTURE: (Charts may 
be prepared on which to mount pic- 
tures of the fauna of Palestine: an 
outline map; a background of a large 
tree for birds, water for fish, etc.) 

Leaver: Probably no animal is men- 
tioned more often in the Bible than 
sheep. And where there are sheep 
there are shepherds. David was a 
shepherd before he became king. We 
think of him when we sing or read the 
Twenty-third Psalm. 


Hymn: “The Lord’s my shepherd, Ill 
not want” 
LEADER: 


Jesus called Himself the Good Shep- 
herd. Another useful animal in Palestine 
was the ox, which was used for agricul- 
ture and for sacrifice in Jewish worship. 
Then there was the donkey. Jesus rode 
one on Palm Sunday. Other animals were 
kine (cattle), swine (pigs, which were 
not eaten by Jews), camels, hares, conies, 
badgers, jackals, lions, bears, leopards, 
wolves, foxes, dogs, goats, and the hart 
(deer). Fish are mentioned frequently 
because they were much used for food, 
also the whale (leviathan), ‘the lizard, 
frog, serpent, and adder are mentioned; 
and ants, flies, lice, grasshoppers, and 
locusts. Jesus spoke about birds in the 
sermon on the mount; and particularly 
about sparrows: 

Scripture: Matthew 6:25, 26 and Mat- 

thew 10: 29-31 


LEADER: 
Other birds mentioned in the Bible 
are: swallows, ravens, quails, doves, 


hoopoes (neat, friendly little birds with 
red feathers in their crests and the day- 
long song of hoopoo, hoopoo), eagles, 
peacocks, ostriches, cranes. 

Have you ever seen a mother hen in 
the barnyard or a wild pheasant pro- 
tecting its brood of little chicks? Jesus 
once looked out over the city and said: 
“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem . . . How often 
would I have gathered your children 
together as a hen gathers her brood 
under her wings, and you would not!” 


Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 


Other August Resources 


THEME: “Singing and making melody in 
your hearts to the Lord” 


For the leader: 


For the balance of this month we shall 
emphasize the contribution of music to 
our worship. The worship center may 
continue to carry out the nature themes 
of last month, or a print of Della Robbia’s 
“Singing Boys” may be used*. 

Perhaps you can arrange an exhibit of 
hymnals, old, foreign, and unusual. For 
reference, use the handbook to your de- 
nominational hymnal and other books 
about church music.’ 


®Available from Artext Prints, Westport, 
Conn. 


and help for our needs, so also in the | 


2. “Psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs” ql 


This is a worship service based on the” 
hymnal used by your congregation. For 
today try to have copies of it (not Hymns 
for Junior Worship) for each junior to 
use and examine. 

Catt To WorsHi: Psalm 149:1 


EXPLANATION OF HYMNAL: 

Someone has said that there are three 
books every Christian should use during 
a church service: the Bible, to hear God | 
speak to us; the hymn book, to sing our | 
praise and prayers to God; and our 
pocketbooks, to bring an offering to God. 
Both in church services and at home 
when we worship alone or as a family, 
the hymnal, along with the Bible, can 
be a source of great help, and the more 
familiar we become with it the more 
helpful we find it to be. Just as the 


‘ 


“Psalms and other parts of the Bible help 


us to express our thoughts to God about | 
thanksgiving and sorrow for wrongdoing 4 


hymnal we discover how many Chris- 


tians through the centuries have put into | 


words these same ideas. { 

In most hymnals the songs are ar- | 
ranged under a number of headings. 
Christians should be familiar with this 
arrangement in order to locate the kind 
of hymn they want to use. 

(The leader may prepare a list from 
the hymnal which is to be used, noting 
the page where each division begins, so 
the juniors can find each in turn. Un- 
der each heading notice at least one | 
hymn familiar to juniors. The following 
is a general guide. Adapt it to your 
hymnal.) 

Worsuie: Praise: “All people that on 
earth do dwell,” Morning: “When morn- 
ing gilds the skies,” Evening: “Now the 
day is over.” 

Gop: “A mighty fortress is our God,” 
God in nature: “This is my Father's 
world,” God as Father: “The Lord’s my 
Shepherd, I’ll not want.” 

Jesus Curist: “O sing a song of Beth- 
lehem,” “Crown him with many crowns.” 

Tue Hoty Sprrir: “Holy Spirit, Truth 
divine.” 

THe TRINITY: 
King.” 
hes BisteE: “Break thou the bread of 
life.” 

Tue CHRISTIAN Lire: The call of Christ: 
“Jesus calls us o’er the tumult.” Con- 
secration: “Take my life, and let it be.” 
Trust: “How strong and sweet my Fa- 
ther’s care.” Prayer: “What a Friend we © 
have in Jesus.” Stewardship: “We give 
thee but thine own.” The Church: “O 
where are kings and empires now.” Mis- 
sions: “Jesus shall reign where’er the 
sun.” The Nation: “My country, ‘tis of 
thee.” The Life Everlasting: “For all the 
saints who from their labors rest.” 

In a worship service hymns are se- 
lected to express several of these ideas 
and to fit in with the part of the Bible 
being studied. Let us sing a hymn of 
praise, one of trust, and one of consecra- 
tion. 

Hymns: “When morning gilds the skies,” 

“How strong and sweet my Father’s 


“Come, thou almighty 


*Such as: The Gospel in Hymns, by Al- 
bert Bailey; Famous Hymns with Stories 
and Pictures, Elizabeth Hubbard Bonsall; 
Hymns We Love, Cecil Northcott; and 
Lyric Religion, H. Augustine Smith. 
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care,” “Take my life, and let it be.” 


Prayer: O God, we thank thee that thou 
hast given us minds to know thee, 
hearts to love thee, and voices to sing 
thy praise. Help us to sing hymns to 
thee with loving hearts and under- 
standing minds. In the name of Jesus. 
Amen. 


OFFERTORY Hymn: “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow” 


Scripture: Colossians 3:12-17 


3. “I will sing with the spirit 
and I will sing with the 
mind also” 


This is another service based on the 

“music of the church. For it each junior 

should have available a copy of the adult 
church hymnal. 


Catt To WorsuHip: Psalm 100 (from mem- 
ory and in unison) 

A Hymn or Praise: “All people that on 
earth do dwell” 


LEARNING TO USE THE HyMNBOOK: 

Last Sunday we looked at the topics 
under which we found hymns arranged. 
Let us go on to find other information 
contained in a hymnal. The name of the 
‘author of the words usually appears at 
the left of the hymn; the name of the 
‘composer of the tune on the right. The 
date, if known, when the words were 
written or when the author lived may 
also be on the left, the date of the music 
on the right. Often the name of the tune 
appears in the center top under the title 
(usually the first line of the hymn) or at 
the right with the composer’s name. 

Adults as well as children sometimes 
wonder about the abbreviations for meter 
which appear in most hymns. C.M. 
means Common Meter, four lines of 
eight, six, eight, six beats or syllables 
respectively. L.M. is Long Meter, four 

lines of eight beats each. S.M. is Short 

Meter, four lines of six, six, eight, and 
six counts. Other variations in meter are 
shown by figures such as 6.5.6.5.D. or 
(11.11.1111. This is clearly shown in the 
metrical index. 

Examine also the topical index and 
lists of authors and composers. Often 
there is other worship material in a 
hymnal such as the Ten Commandments, 
the Creeds, and responsive Scripture 
readings. From time to time we shall 
make use of these resources and grow 
more familiar with the treasures in our 
hymnbooks, 


Unison ScripTuRE From Memory: Psalm 
23 ar 

An Oxp Testament Hymn: “The Lord’s 
my Shepherd, I’ll not want” 


OrrerToRY Hymn: “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow” 


LEADER: 

Year after year hymn writers in many 
countries have added to our hymnbook, 
Charles Wesley was one of the great 
hymn writers of the eighteenth century, 
probably writing more than any other 


one person, over 6,000. Some hymns have - 


been written by poets such as Whittier, 
Tennyson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
Milton. Music for some of our hymns 
comes from great composers like Bee- 
thoven, Handel, and Haydn. Let us sing 
some examples of these. 
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Hymn: “Let us with a gladsome mind” 
(words written by Milton when he was 
fifteen years old) and “Joyful, joyful, 
we adore thee” (music from Beetho- 
ven). 


Leaper: Paul wrote to the early Chris- 
tians, “I will sing with the spirit and 
I will sing with the mind also.” (I 
Corinthians 14:15) If we do this we 
will try to understand the words we 
sing and we will try to really mean 
them. 


Prayer: We thank thee, O God, that 
Jesus sang with his disciples and that 
the Christian religion is a singing re- 
ligion. Help us to follow the example 
of Jesus at all times and sing to thee 
and pray to thee and obey thee. In his 
name we pray. Amen. 


4, “Come, Christians, join 
to sing” 


Catt TO WorsuHiP: Psalm 146: 1, 2 
Leaver: “All people sing” 


We are indebted to writers and com- 
posers of many nationalities and many 
branches of the church for the hymns we 
use today. We will make a brief survey 
of these in our hymnal, and then as time 
goes on we will watch for others. (Hymns 
for Junior Worship has been used for 
this list.) ‘ 

The words for “All creatures of Our 
God and King” (14) come from Italy, 
as does the music for “Come, Thou al- 
mighty King” (13). The tune for “God 
that madest earth and heaven” (28) is 
Welsh. The words of “The first Noel 
the angels did say” (37) are an old 
English carol. “Silent night, holy night!” 
(35) is Austrian. “Fairest Lord Jesus, 
Ruler of all nature” (41) is German. 
The music for “All people that on earth 
do dwell” (1) is from the Genevan 
Psalter of Switzerland. The music for 
“The Lord’s my Shepherd, I’ll not want” 
(71) is from the Scottish Psalter. Words 
for “That cause can neither be lost nor 
stayed” (104) are Danish, the music is 
Norwegian. The theme from the Finnish 
orchestra composition Finlandia is in this 
hymnal (143). 

There are several Negro spirituals in 
Hymns for Junior Worship, such as “Lord, 
I want to be a Christian in my heart” 
(86). The tune for “The God of Abra- 
ham praise” (11) is Hebrew. The author 
of the hymn “Faith of our Fathers, liv- 
ing still” (94) was a Roman Catholic. 
Luther, founder of the Lutheran church, 
wrote “Who is the Child so young and 
fair?” (42) and also the better known 
hymn, “A mighty fortress is our God” 
(not in this book). “Christ the Lord is 
risen today” (53) was written by Charles 
Wesley, one of the founders of the Meth- 
odist church. Phillips Brooks, who wrote 
“O little town of Bethlehem” (36), was 
a bishop in the Episcopal church. 

This makes a hymnal truly “ecumeni- 
cal,” a word which means world-wide or 
universal. And it makes the words of 
“Old Hundredth” full of meaning: “All 
perks that on earth do dwell, sing to the 
Weords 3. 


Hymn: “All people that on earth do 
dwell” 

PrayER: Use Psalm 101:1 as a unison 
prayer. 


OrrerToRY HYMN: “Praise God from 


whom all blessings flow” 


Unison Scripture: Psalm 103:1-5 
Hymn: “When morning gilds the skies” 


cs ° 

5. “My faith should be a 
happy thing” 

For THE LEADER: 

Try to have pictures of musical in- 
struments mentioned in the Bible (from 
a Bible dictionary). Plan a time for 
listening to some church music: to the 
organist playing Bach or Mendelssohn 
on the organ or piano, or to a record of 
Schweitzer. 

Catt to Worsuie: Psalm 100:4 

Hymn: “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty” 

LEADER: 

The Jewish people used many instru- 
ments when they sang their Psalms. 
Mentioned in the Bible are the harp; the 
lyre, like a small harp; the psaltery, a 
small stringed instrument plucked with 
the fingers; cymbals; the timbrel, tam- 
bourine or tabret, a small hand-drum 
with jingles; the pipe or reed, a wood- 
wind instrument; and the trumpet. The 
“shophar,” a trumpet made from a ram’s 
horn, is still used in synagogues today. 
Many of these instruments are mentioned 
in Psalm 150. 


Unison Scripture: Psalm 150 


LEADER: 

At the close of our prayers and often 
at the close of our hymns we say 
“Amen.” This is a Hebrew word mean- 
ing “So let it be.” Another Hebrew word 
we use in many hymns is “Hallelujah.” 
“Hallel” meant praise and “Jah” stood 
for Jehovah, the name for God, so it 
means “praise to God.” 


OrrertorY Hymn 


LeapEr: “Great church music” 

Today the instrument most used in 
our churches is the organ. Much of our 
greatest religious music is written for it. 
Bach, perhaps the greatest musical 
genius of all time, was a devout Chris- 
tian who felt called to provide the best 
possible music for the worship of God. 
At the top of his music he used to write 
“Jesus, help me,” or “In Jesus’ name,” 
and at the end, “To the glory of God 
alone.” 

Haydn was another devout Christian 
who thought of himself as a steward of 
the musical abilities God had given him. 
He prefaced his compositions with “In 
the name of God” and ended them with 
“Praise God.” Religion to him was a 
joyous thing. 

Mendelssohn was another musician 
whose best work was religious. He was 
a Christian of Jewish ancestry. The ora- 
torio, “Elijah,” was written by him. 

While we listen to some great instru- 
mental religious music, let us think of 
what this all means for us. We cannot 
all be great musicians, but we can all 
use whatever talent we possess for God’s 
glory. We can learn to appreciate the 
music the masters have given us. When 
we hear beautiful music we can remem- 
ber that behind it are long hours of 
work and practice, both for the composer 
and for the person who performs it. As 
Christians we can learn never to be 
satisfied with less than the best for the 
worship of God—in music or in any other 
part of life. 


TIME FoR LISTENING TO Music 
UNISON PRAYER: Psalm 19:14 
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Junior 


For the worship committee 


The vacation months of July and 
August call for some relaxation from 
regular schedules and for greater flexi- 
bility in arrangements. In some church 
schools certain departments may be com- 
bined for the worship services during 
either or both these months. The re- 
sponsibility for leadership alternates be- 
tween the two departments, whether they 
are junior high and junior or junior high 
and senior. 

During the month of July you may 
wish to follow through with the patriotic 
theme suggested for the Sunday after the 
Fourth, stressing the need for enlarging 
loyalties until they take in the entire 
human race. If you do this, your wor- 
ship center for the first two Sundays may 


include both American and Christian © 


flags, adding the globe and/or the 
United Nations flag or symbol to the 
Christian flag for the last two Sundays. 

For the month of August you may wish 
to have at least one or two of the services 
out of doors in some place of natural 
beauty—in some one’s shaded back yard, 
in the woods, or by a lake, whatever 
your community offers. You may con- 
sider shifting the time for at least one 
Sunday to the evening so it may be a 
vesper service. You could even plan a 
sunrise service for one Sunday morning. 

If you cannot plan to hold any of these 
services out of doors, then you can do 
the next best thing. You can bring the 
out-of-doors into the room where you 
hold the service. You might use nature 
objects for your worship center, arrang- 
ing flowers, leaves, ferns, in an attractive 
way. Or you may arrange to have those 
who have returned from auto trips and 
have taken kodachrome slides of beauti- 
ful places visited, select five of them to 
be shown on a screen as a.center for 
the worship, one for each Sunday. Each 
should feature a different aspect of na- 
ture—mountains, rivers and lakes or the 
ocean, sunrises or sunsets, trees or tree- 
shaded roads, flowers, birds, and many 
others. : 

If your church has an opaque projector 
you can use some of the beautiful colored 
pictures from magazines or calendars. 
The family magazine Together not long 
ago featured some especially beautiful 
photographs in color illustrating the 
hymn “America the Beautiful.” 

For the five services in August there 
has been no attempt to organize planned 
services, but some resource materials 
are given which you can use, selecting 
those which fit in with the five nature 


*Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 
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High Department 
by Lucile DESJARDINS* 


THEMES FOR JULY AND AvuGUST: 


Citizens of the Community— 
Citizens of the World; 
Outdoor Pathways to God 


pictures your committee selects. 

For example, if you have an unusually 
beautiful picture of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or the Smokies, or the Alleghenies, 
then you may wish to have for a theme, 
“The Mountains Declare God’s Glory.” 
An appropriate Scripture passage would 
be Psalm 121, beginning, “I lift up my 
eyes to the hills.” 

Another service may feature trees, 
with Scripture, poems, and hymns bring- 
ing out this emphasis. 


Or you may wish to center one service- 


on the beauties of sunrise and sunset, 
and how they make you think of God’s 
dependability. 


July Resources 


THEME: Citizens of the Community— 
Citizens of the World 


1. Patriotism begins at home 


(For this service use both the Ameri- 
can and the Christian flags.) 
Catt To Worsuie: “In the name of God 
we lift up our banners, dedicating 
them to peace, union, and liberty 


now and forevermore.” (Henry Ward . 


Beecher,’ adapted.) 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE AMERICAN 
" FLAG 


Porms Asout F.Lacs: 

All hail to our glorious ensigns! 

Courage to the hearts, and strength to 
the hands, to which, in all times, they 
shall be entrusted. On whatever spot 
they may be planted, there may free- 
dom have a foothold, humanity a brave 
champion, and religion an altar. 

Epwarp Everett (Adapted)* 


I am what you make me, nothing more. 

I swing before your eyes as a bright 
gleam of color. 

A symbol of yourself, 

A pictured suggestion of that big thing 
which makes this nation. 

My stars and my stripes are your dream 
and your labors. 

They are bright with cheer, brilliant 
with courage, firm with faith, because 
you have made them so out of your 
hearts. 

We are all making the flag. 

FRANKLIN K. Lane’ 

PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE CHRISTIAN 
Frac: “I pledge allegiance to the 
Christian Flag, and to the Saviour for 
whose kingdom it stands,—one broth- 


Found in Hymnal for Young People 
A. S. Barnes Co. Used by permission of 
Harper & Brothers, copyright owners. 
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erhood, uniting all mankind in service 
and love.” 


Hymn: “O beautiful for spacious skies” | 


Scripture: Deuteronomy 8:7-20. | 


Tatk: “Patriotism at home” 
It is not many days since you were | 
celebrating our nation’s birthday. You 
watched the Roman candles go swoosh- | 
ing up into the sky, only to see them | 
bursting into a brilliant kaleidoscope of { 
multi-colored stars and falling to the | 
earth in ashes. Fireworks are a brilliant } 
sight so long as they last. But their | 
brilliance is momentary; it soon vanishes. | 
The patriotic enthusiasm of some a | 
ple is something like this. They ut 
the national anthem and acclaim our | 
country’s heroes loudly. But it is the | 
faithful, intelligent citizen, who works | 
day by day for the interests of our | 
country in the community where he / 
lives and where he can actually exercise’ | 
his influence, who really counts. 
Some bravely shout the wonders of | 
democracy in our country and decry | 
any country that denies freedom to its | 
people. But are we really doing what 
we can, day by day, to make democracy } 
work in our neighborhood and in our } 
school, where there are people of a 
different skin color from our own, or |} 
those who live in shanties on the other | 
side of the tracks? | 
Look around your community. If the | 
United States as a nation was in all | 
respects like your local community, | 
would you call it a shining example of | 
democracy, or of justice, or of brother- 
hood? What can you do this week, after | 
the Glorious Fourth is over, to show — 
your patriotism right at home in your 
town or neighborhood? 
Ciosinc Hymn: “God of our fathers, | 
whose almighty hand” 


CLosiInGc PRAYER OR BENEDICTION 


2, National patriotism 


(Use the same two flags you used for 
the preceding service) 


Catt To WorsHi: (same as for the pre- |} 
ceding service) 

Hymn: “Not alone for mighty empire” or | 
“The land we love is calling” 

ScrrpturE: Deuteronomy 4:1-2, 5-8 

Reapne: “America first” 

Not merely in matters material, but in — 
things of the spirit; 

Not merely in science, inventions, mo- — 
tors, and skyscrapers, } 

But also in ideals, in principles, in 
character; : 

Not merely in the calm assertion of 
rights, 

But in the glad assumption of duties; | 

Not flaunting his strength as a giant, 

But bending in helpfulness over a sick 
and wounded world like a good Sa- 
maritan; 

Not in splendid isolation, 

But in Christlike cooperation; 

Not in pride, arrogance, and disdain of 
other races and peoples, | 

But in sympathy, love and understand- 
ing; 

Not in treading again the old, worn, 
bloody pathway, 

But in blazing a new trail where, please 
God, war shall be no more. | 

Some day some nation must take that 
path, and that honor I covet for my 
beloved America. 

And so in that spirit and with these 


hopes I say with all my heart and soul, 
America First. 


BisHop Wittiam F. OipHam? 
Hymn: “The land we love is calling” 
Ciosing THoucut: May we love our 
ceuntry so well that we shall devote 
our entire lives to the cause of right- 
eousness and brotherhood in our coun- 
try. and around the world. 


3. “My country is the world” 


(For this service use either a globe, a 
world map, or a symbol of the United 
Nations) 

Catt to Worsuie: Use the pledge of 
allegiance to the Christian Flag. 


Hymn: “In Christ there is no east or 

west” 

Scripture: Isaiah 54:2; and parts of 
Isaiah 60 

Porm: 


My country is the world; 
My flag with stars impearled, 
Fills all the skies; 

All the round earth I claim, 
People of every name; 

And all inspiring fame, 

My heart would prize. 


Mine are all lands and seas, 
Ali flowers, shrubs, and trees, 
‘All life’s design; 

My heart within me thrills, 
For all uplifted hills, 

And for all streams and rills; 
The world is mine, 


And all men are my kin, 
Since every man has been, 
Blood of my blood; 

I glory in the grace 

And strength of every race, 

And joy in every trace 

Of brotherhood. 

Author Unknown 

Tatx: “Citizens of the world” 

Our world has grown larger in some 
ways and very much smaller in other 
ways. It seems smaller to us when we 
think that business men, in the near 
future, may commute by jet plane from 
New York to Calcutta, or to Hong Kong, 
or to Cape Town, South Africa, for week- 
end business trips. It shrinks, too, when 
we think how very swiftly news travels 
from one end of the earth to the other. 
It becomes larger when we think of space 
explorations of scientists and the pros- 
pects of space travel in the not too dis- 
tant future. ~! 

In this modern age there is little place 
for a young person or an adult who is 
provincial in his thinking, whose life is 
bounded by his town, or state, or even 
his country. We must all become world 
citizens and learn to live in right human 
relations, not only with the members of 
our families and with our neighbors 
across the street. We must also learn to 
live in brotherhood with those of another 
skin color from our own or with those 
who have homes on the other side of the 

globe. 

Hymn: “Let there be light, Lord God of 
hosts” or “Almighty Father, who dost 
give” 

PoEM: 

This is my song, O God of all the nations, 

A song of peace for lands afar and mine; 

This is my home, the country where my 
heart is, 

Here are my hopes, my dreams, my holy 
shrine; 
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But other hearts in other lands are beat- 


ing 

With hopes and dreams as true and high 
as mine, 

My country’s skies are bluer than the 
ocean, 

And sunlight beams on clover leaf and 
pine. 

But other lands have sunlight, too, and 
clover, 

And skies are everywhere as blue as 


mine, 
Oh, hear my song, Thou God of all the 
nations, 


A song of peace for their land and for 
mine.* 


Lioyp Stoner’ 

Crosinc Prayer: This may be the Lord’s 
Prayer with special stress upon the 
words our and us. Or you may wish 


*Sung to tune, Finlandia, found in many 
hymnals and folk song books. 


to use the following prayer-poem also 
sung to tune Finlandia. 

Dear Lord, who art wherever love 
abideth, 

May all mankind revere thy holy name; 

Thy kingdom come in all its power and 


beauty 

In all men’s hearts, o’er all the earth, we 
pray; 

Thy will be done—each of us true to 
duty— 


In all we think, in all we do and say. 
Orrin L, KEENER 


Ciosing Hymn: “Thy kingdom come, O 
Lord” . 


BENEDICTION 


4, Widening horizons 


CaLL To WorsHirr: Psalm 96:1-3 


Hymn: “This is my Father’s world” or 
“In Christ there is no east or west” 


New Activities Kits ... 


for a year full of spark and zest! 


YOUTH FELLOWSHIP KIT 
Vol. 16 


This popular Kit is full of new worship suggestions, 
lively discussion materials, and recreation ideas. 
Topics of keen interest include “How Straight Can 
You Think?” “Do We Have Gray Flannel Minds?” 
and “Life Without Bombs—a Dream?” A new play 
features a teen-ager’s problem that might take place 
anywhere, any day. A sixteen-page recreation sec- 
tion includes suggestions for year-round fun, and 
ideas for service projects. The Kit is organized around 
the five areas of Christian Faith, Christian Witness, 
Christian Outreach, Christian Citizenship, and Chris- 
$3.50 


tian Fellowship. 


JUNIOR-HI KIT No. 15 


This annual Kit will help lively junior highs in understanding their faith 
and the meaning of the church. Topics involve discussion, the doing and 
writing of dramatizations, making maps, dioramas, colored slides, and 
other activities. There are worship materials, ideas for parties, and sug- 
gestions for a variety of projects. Topics included have to do with junior 
highs’ understanding and use of the Bible, and with their part in the 
work and worship of the church. The importance of the church in the 
world is emphasized, and the young people are helped to see their own 
daily lives in the light of their Christian faith. This Kit will keep teen-agers 
continually busy and interested. $3.00 


At your denominational book store 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS : Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Scripture: Isaiah 40:3-5, 9-15, 21-23, 

27-31 
Wuat Great Men Have Saw Asout 

Wortp BROTHERHOOD: 

(Given by several junior highs.*) 

First Reader: “I look forward to the 
time when men will be as ashamed of 
being disloyal to humanity as they are 
now of being disloyal to their country.” 
(Woodrow Wilson at the Paris Peace 
Conference) 

Second Reader: “I think the most im- 
portant single thing which can be taught 
our school children is the fact that they 
are not only citizens of the United States, 
but belong to the society of the world.” 
(Leverett Saltonstall, speaking to the 
Committee on International Understand- 
ing of the National Education Associa- 
tion.) 

Third Reader: 

“T see ranks, colors, barbarians, civiliza- 
tions. 

I go oe them, I mix indiscriminat- 
ingly. 

And 4 salute all the inhabitants of the 
earth.” 

(Walt Whitman in Leaves of Grass.) 

Fourth Reader: “It is the great diver- 
sity of the world that makes it an excit- 
ing place to live in and enriches human 
civilization.” (By Vera Dean in On the 
Threshold of World Order.) 

Fifth Reader: “The best and noblest 
gifts of humanity cannot be the monopoly 
of a particular race or country.” (By 
Rabindranath Tagore, Indian philoso- 
pher, in Nehru’s Discovery of India.) 


CLOSING PRAYER 


CLostnc Hymn: 
Lord.” 


“Thy kingdom come, O 


August Resources 


THEME: Outdoor Pathways to God 


For this month you are to be more or 
less on your own in planning your wor- 
ship services. What the form and con- 
tent will be should be largely determined 
by the kind of nature experiences the 
members of your group are having dur- 
ing these vacation months both at camps 
and on trips. It will also depend on the 
special features of nature’s beauty in 
your locality or near enough so you can 
reach them easily by car. 

First, take a thoughtful look around 
your community. Is it on the seashore 
or near a lake? Are there woods near 
by? Is your town one of those with 
tree-shaded avenues? What about the 


"These quotations are found in Ken- 
worthy, Introducing Children to the World. 


back yard of some church member? Or 
are you fortunate enough as to be 
situated near some hills so you could 
plan a hilltop vesper service? 

Here are some possible themes for out- 
door services: 

Pathways of beauty 

Wayside and garden flowers 

Behold—God is here 

Open your life to beauty out of doors 

Stars and planets 

Listen to God speaking 

Daybreak and sunset 

“T lift up my eyes to the hills” 

If the possibilities for a service out of 
doors are not good, you may wish to turn 
to the use of Kodachrome slides some 
traveler in your group or in your com- 
munity has taken. Look, through this 
collection of slides and select four or five 
which show nature in its different aspects 


—hills, lake-side or ocean, trees, flowers, - 


sunrise or sunset, etc. Use each one of 
these as a focus point for a worship serv- 
ice. Then plan your service around these 
scenes, selecting Scripture, poems, hymns, 


which fit in best. If you do not have a_ 


projector or the right kind of slides, you 
may wish to use flat pictures in color. 


Suitable hymns 


“God who touchest earth with beauty” 

“Hvening star up yonder” (words in June 
worship services) 

“Lord of all being, throned afar” 

“This is my Father’s world” 

“For the beauty of the earth” 

“All creatures of our God and King” 

“Lord of the earth, the sky, the sea” 

“Joyful, joyful, we adore thee” 

“When morning gilds the skies” 

“Awake, awake, to love and work” 

“Day is dying in the west” 


Nature psalms 


Psalm 1—“He is like a tree...” 

Psalm 8—“When I look at thy heavens...” 

Psalm 121—“I lift up my eyes to the 
halise., - 

Psalm 104—describes many aspects of 
nature 

Psalm 72:3—“Let the mountains bear 
prosperity for the people .. .” 

Psalm 95—“In his hand are the depths of 
the earth; the heights of the mountains 
are his also.” 

Psalm 65:9-13—Pastures, fields, harvests 

Psalm 29—The thunderstorm psalm 


Jesus loved nature 


He spoke of the birds and God’s care 
for them—Luke 12:6-7, 24. 


“THE CHURCH OUT-OF-DOORS .. .” 


This extremely popular Journal special issue on your outdoor program of 


Christian education is still available. To make summer experiences more 
meaningful, order copies today for immediate delivery. See card facing page 8. 
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He spoke of the lilies of the field— 
Luke 12: 27-31. 


He went up into the mountains to pray 


—Matthew 14: 22-23. 
He observed the sower sowing his seed 


and the different kinds of soil—Luke | 


8:4-8. 


13:1-3. 


~ 


Prayers and poems 


The following poems and prayers you | 


will find in a little book of devotional 
materials for the out-of-doors. It is 


called Altars Under the Sky compiled by 
Dorothy W. Pease and is published by | 


Abingdon Press. You may be able to buy 


the book or borrow it from a library and_ 
find in it still other materials you could } 


use in this series of worship services. 


Prayer for a service in the woods or in } 


a tree-shaded yard: 


“Maker and Designer of the growing 


trees, help us to grow. Thou, who 


shapest the twisted little scrub pine bent | 


by the mountain gales, the dainty white 


birch mirrored in the placid lake, and 


the mighty sequoias, monarchs of the 
forest, fashion our lives. 
that we may not be bowed down by the 
winds of difficulty and discouragement. 


Instil in us a desire to serve our fellow | 
men and not to be satisfied with vain — 


glory. Make us upright—great souls of 
towering grandeur. May we measure 


our height by the Christ, ever reaching | 


upward to the sky. Amen.‘ 
Porm: The One-Thousandth Psalm 
O God, we thank thee for everything. 


For the sea and its waves, blue, green 
and gray, and always wonderful; 


For the beach and the breakers and the | 


spray and the white foam on the rocks; 
For the blue arch of heaven; for the 


clouds in the sky, white and gray and | 


purple; 

For the green of the grass; for the forests 
in their spring beauty; for the wheat 
and corn and rye and barley. 

We thank Thee for all thou hast made 

and that thou hast called it good; 


For all the glory and beauty and wonder | 


of the world. 


We thank thee that thou hast placed us | 


in the world to subdue all things to thy 
glory; 


And to use all things for the good of thy — 


children. 
Epwarp Everett HALe 
PRAYER: 
“Maker of trees, flowers, and birds, we 
love to steal away to the Temple of the 
out-of-doors and think of thee. 


“As we lie on the warm earth and look | 


out toward the sunlight, we pray that 
we may live closer to nature, that we 
may have the calm spirit of the out-of- 


doors, be brave like the creatures of the | 


woods, clean and upright like the trees. 


“Help us to keep our lives in tune with | 


the law of the forest. Amen.” 


Poem: 
For flowers that bloom about our feet, 


ed Dorothy W. Pease. Pages 
Under the Sky, Abingdon Press. 


‘From A Boy’s Book of Prayers, by Rob- 


ert Merrill Bartlett. Copyright, The Pil- 


grim Press. Used by permission. 
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( q 
He taught by the seaside—Matthew 


79-80, Altars — 


Make us strong | 


/ 


Rosert M. Bartietr® | 


* 


| 


|For tender grass, so fresh, and sweet, 
|Por song of bird and hum of bee; 
|For all things fair we hear and see, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 


For blue of stream and blue of sky, 
|For pleasant shade of branches high, 
\For fragrant air and cooling breeze; 
|For beauty of the blooming trees, 
|Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 
Author Unknown 


‘Porm: “We tread upon Thy carpets” 

We tread upon Thy carpets in the 
meadows, 

We look into Thy mirror by the lakes; 

We trace Thy hand above us in the 

shadows, : 

We eat the daily bread our Father breaks. 


The voices of the waters are Thy singing, 

The bending of the grass Thy passing by; 

The thunders of the clouds Thy church 
bells ringing; 

The wrappings of the fogs reveal Thee 
nigh. 

The mountains are the gatherings of Thy 
glory, 

The fountains are the flowings of Thy 
grace; 

The ripples in the rock beds tell Thy 


story, 
a everything but sin portrays Thy 
ace. : 


tk see Thy beauty beaming in the dew- 
! Ops, 
We mark Thy covenant bow on land and 


_ sea. 
We hear Thy footsteps moving through 
the treetops, 
And everywhere Thy word, “I am with 
Thee” 
: GerRIT VERKUYL*® 


Poem: . 

Oh the sheer joy of it!— 
Living with Thee, 

God of the universe, 
Lord of a tree, 

Maker of mountains, 
Lover of me! . 


Oh the sheer joy of it!— 
Walking with Thee, 
Out by the hilltop, 
Down by the sea, 
Life is so wonderful, 
Life is so free. 
RateH CusHMAN’ 
Porms: 


Come close and in the stillness I may 
learn 
To worship thee with words. 


Thou, who dost guide all groping, gifted 
hands j ; 
Till they can finger every helpless string 
And find the souls of violins and harps, 

Aid me to sing. 


Artist, who did the great originals, 
And carved the tender features of a 
saint, 
Who chose the colors for a universe, 
Teach me to paint. Amen. 
ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNE’ 


His feet went here and there 
About the common earth. 

He touched to grandeur all 
Men held of little worth. 


He loved the growing flowers, 
The small, bright, singing birds, 
The patient flocks of sheep, 

The many-pastured herds... . 


‘Used by permission of the author. 
ae Altars Under the Sky, Abingdon 
ess. 
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O, Poet of the World, 

I pray Thee, come to me, 

That my lame heart might walk, 
That my blind soul may see. 


Senior High and 


And teach me, too, to go 
About the ways of earth 
And find the Wealth of God 
In things of little worth! 
Harry Kemp’ 


Young People’s Departments 


by William D. McINNES* 


July Resources 


THEME FOR JULY: 
Stand still and consider his wonderful 
works 


Over the past few months we have 
attempted to suggest means of using such 
worship techniques as _ interpretation, 
prayer, meditations, music, and worship 
centers. This month we are continuing 
in our search for better warship by em- 
phasizing symbolism. 

As we talk about symbolism, it is 
imperative that we understand the mean- 
ing of this word. More often than not, 
when symbols are spoken of, the con- 
cepts of circles, triangles, and crosses’ be- 
come predominant. These are the out- 
ward signs of religious truth, what they 
stand for is the important thing. If by 
using: a cross the redemptive power of 
God becomes more clearly evident, then 
this is a valid symbol to use. But if 
we are ignorant of the symbolism of a 
candle (the light of the world), even 
though it be traditional in use with the 
worship center, then this symbol should 
not be used. Hence symbols are the 
joining of abstract ideas with visible 
signs. 

There are a great many things that 
are symbolic, if we are to use this defini- 
tion of symbolism. There are symbolic 
portrayals that have become so common- 
place that we often forget that they are 
meant to bring us to the deep-seated 
meaning. This is true of one of the 
greatest means of expression that we use 
in worship: the use of poetry and 
aesthetic prose. The poet is concerned 
that men understand the feeling that 
he once had, with the hope that others 
may become enriched by this feeling. 
Now as we approach the materials deal- 
ing with such things as symbols and 
feeling, we must not expect them to be 
literal statements. We must try to find 
the feeling the author wishes to impart. 
How can we do this, whether it be the 
poetry of the Bible or the poetry of re- 
ligious significance outside of the Bible? 
The best way, of course, would be to 
interpret this material in other art forms. 
To do this job one has at least three 
very acceptable means. One is that of 


*Student at the College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


pictorial art. There are many books 
available from the public libraries and 
from church libraries which attempt to 
help people understand the artist’s at- 
tempt to express a spiritual mood. The 
best of these books will give a short 
sketch of the artist’s life as well as ex- 
plain the less obvious symbols in the 
painting. Ferguson’s Signs and Symbols 
in Christian Art, Oxford University Press, 
is an excellent resource. 

A second means of interpreting the 
poetic spirit is that of using a dramatic 
portrayal. (This has been used in earlier 
worship sets, i. in December and Feb- 
ruary.) There is a growing acceptance 
of dramatic worship. This is true because 
people are able to relate themselves to 
“living” experience. When a worship ex- 
perience becomes real to people through 
drama, the law of association helps a 
spectator to think of himself as one of 
the characters. 

A third means of relating worship 
through the use of symbols is that of 
“creative movement.” What is “creative 
movement”? This is what I call the use 
of accepted symbolic motions which have 
a definite correlation to objective ex- 
pressions either of music or speech. It is 
akin to modern interpretive dance and 
the ballet. To use this means of com- 
munication in our churches will probably 
mean to use untrained people, though 
teachers in schools may be able to give 
direction. This creates the problem of 
finding people who will feel free to ex- 
press and people who will feel secure 
enough about their religion to use such 
means of expression. But this should not 
hinder the aggressive worship leader, 
for even a trained dancer should use 
creative movement which is simple, yet 
expressive. Free flowing garments are 
recommended. And, if necessary, the face, 
which is prone to mislead people by 
showing contradicting emotions, should 
be directed away from the worshipers. 
More definite suggestions will be made in 
connection with the specific worship 
sets.* 

Since these services are for the middle 
of the summer, our aim is to reflect the 
attitude of the summer camps and con- 


1See the articles by Margaret Palmer 
Fisk on symbolic movement, in the Febru- 
ary 1953 and the November 1955 issues of 
the International Journal, or her book, 
Look Up and Live. 
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terences, especially in being conscious ef 
the magnitude of God's gifts to us. Sec- 
ondarily we wish to incorporate the use 
of religious symbolism. You will note 
that few hymns are suggested. This is 
not to say that these worship suggestions 
do not need hymns; rather it is suggested 
that you pick hymns to fit the following 
emphases: (1) God’s infinite magnitude 
makes us seek our place in relation to 
him. (2) Our response te God makes us 
realize our relation to the world. (3) Be- 
cause of Jesus we know the personal 
response to God. (4) Our response to 
God makes us responsible to our neigh- 
bors. 


When I consider thy heavens! 


WoRSHIP CENTER SUGGESTIONS: Guy Rowe 
has produced a fine series of pictures 
based on the Old Testament called In 
Our Image.’ Among these is the “Crea- 
tion.” If it is possible to have this pic- 
ture veiled before the suggested inter- 
pretation, the attitude of worship will 
be enriched. Then at the end of the 
service the picture should be veiled 
again. 

OPENING SENTENCES: 

INTERPRETATION: © 


Psalm 8:3, 4. 


I 

“Let there be light,” God said; and forth- 
with Light 

Ethereal, first of things, 
pure, 

Sprung from the deep; and from here 
Nature east 

To journey through the aery gloom be- 


quintessence 


gan, 

Sphered in a radiant cloud, fer yet the 
Sun 

Was not; she in a cloudy tabernacle 


? Published in book form and as separate 
pictures by the Oxford University Press. 


NEEDED in our Churches — Fifteen 
times as many Directors of Reli- 
gious Education as are now in 
training 


TO MEET THE NEED 


THE SCHAUFFLER DIVISION 
OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
OBERLIN, OHIO 


OFFERS: 


Two year course—scientific in 
method, Christian in spirit—lead- 
ing to the degree of Master of 
Religious Education 
Qualified faculty 
Supervised remunerative 
work 
Dormitories for men and women 
Furnished apartments for mar- 
ried students 
Generous scholarship aid 
College community with 
cultural environment 
Excellent opportunities for place- 
ment in positions of responsibil- 
ity and service 

@ Three weeks summer school 


field 


rich 


Write: 
GEORGE P. MICHAELIDES 
DIRECTOR 


Schauffler Division 
Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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Sojourned the while. God saw the light 
was good; 

And light from darkness by the hemi- 
sphere 

Divided: 
Night, 

He named. 

(From John Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 

beok VII) 


light the Day, and darkness 


II 
Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams? 
Seo careful of the type she seems, 
So eareless of the single life; 


That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds 

She often brings but one to bear, 


I falter where I firmly trod, 
And, falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God. 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 

(From Alfred Lord Tennyson’s 

Memoriam”) : 


Ill 
“The spacious firmament on high,” the 
poem by Joseph Addison, is found as a 
hymn in many church hymnals. 


Ctosinc SENTENCES: Psalm 8:3, 4. 


When I consider 
the lilies of the field 


“A Forest Hymn,” by William Cullen 
Bryant, has been cut so that it can be 
used as an entity. Because it is longer 
than the usual reading, several methods 
should be used to help you interpret it 
in a worshipful mood. In the first place 
the reader should know the poem quite 
well. There may be some words that he 
does not know. Many times one is able 
to pronounce these words without know- 
ing what they mean, But when this is 
done, inevitably the listeners are aware 
of this and their minds wonder if this is 
the true word or was there another word 
meant? The consequence is that sym- 
bolic thoughts are lost to the quest for 
literal truth. 

Secondly, the hardest but probably the 
most effective means of relating this 
message would be by means of creative 
movement, starting with the second sec- 
tion. The words themselves suggest the 
motions. Columns—majesty and strength 
symbolized by strong gestures pointing 
up. Roof and weave—symbolized by 
intertwined fingers above the head. Rose 
. .. trees—same as columns, except this 
time the motion upward should be more 
pronounced. Budded...shook... breeze 
—outstretched arms should sway. Hum- 
ble worshiper—the head should be bowed 
and the shoulders rounded. Winding 
aisles—sweep the left, then the right 
hands, as if brushing away spider webs. 
After the “sweeps” the hands should 
come back together and form a prayerful 
attitude in kneeling thankfulness at Here 
is continual worship. Connecting these 
motions by smooth gestures will be the 
first step in “creative movement” or 
poetic symbolic movement. 


“In 


Thirdly, after the first two sections, |) 


which might well correspond to the first 


two moods of worship, i.e. adoration and |) 


praise, it might be well to fade in and 
up a portion of “pastorale” music, 


Openinc: Section I 1; 


The groves were God’s first temples. | 
Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, | 
And spread the roof above them—ere | 
he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back | 
The sound of anthems; in the darkling | 
wood, A) 
Amid the cool and silence, he knelt |) 
down, } 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn | 
thanks 
And supplication. For his simple heart | 
Might not resist the sacred influences 
bh from the stilly twilight of the | 
place . 
And from the gray old trunks that high 
in heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from } 
the sound | 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at | 
once i 
All their green tops, stole over him, and | 
bowed i 
His spirit with the thought of boundless | 
power 
And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 
Should we, in the world’s riper years, | 
neglect 
God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs | 


That our frail hands have raised? Let | 


me, at least, | 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, | 
Offer one hymn—thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in his ear. : 


Section II: 
Father, thy hand 


Hath reared these venerable columns, © 
thou { 

Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou | 
didst look down i| 

Upon the naked earth, and forthwith rose 

All these fair ranks of trees. They in 
thy sun 

Budded, and shook their green leaves in 
thy breeze, 4 

And shot towards heaven. The century- 
living crow 

Whose birth was in their tops, grew old 
and died 

Among their branches, till at last they 
stood, 

As now they stand, massy and tall and 
dark, 

Fit shrine for humble worshiper to hold — 

Communion with his Maker. These dim — 
vaults, 

These winding aisles of human pomp or 
pride 

Report not. No fantastic carvings show 

The boast of our vain race to change the 
form 

Of thy fair works. But thou art here— 
thou fill’st 

The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 

That run along the summit of these trees 

In music; thou art in the cooler breath 

That from the inmost darkness of the 
place 

Comes, scarcely felt; the barky trunks, 
the ground, 

The fresh moist ground, are all instinct 
with thee. 

Here is continual worship;.. . 


Section III: 
My heart is awed within me when I think 
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Of the great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence, round me—the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on thy works I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 
Lo! All grow old and die—but see again, 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth presses—ever gay and beautiful 
youth 
In all its beautiful forms. These lofty 
trees 
Wave not 
ancestors 
Moulder beneath them.... 


less proudly that their 


There have been holy men who hid 
themselves 
Deep in the woody wilderness, and gave 
Their lives to thought and prayer, till 
they outlived 
The generation born with them, nor 
seemed 
‘Less aged than the hoary trees and rocks 
Around them;—and there have been holy 
men 
oe deemed it were not well to pass life 
us. 
But let me often to these solitudes 
Retire, and in thy presence reassure 
My feeble virtue.... ex 
Wrram CuLten Bryant 
(Music should continue for a short 
time and then fade down and out.) 


When I consider 
the love of God! 


OpenInG SENTENCE: John 3:16, 17. 


Hymn: “God moves in a mysterious 
way.” (If this hymn is not known, it 
may be read together or read to the 
group.) 

Soto: “Were you there when they 
crucified my Lord?”—Negro Spiritual. 
(This should be sung at the same time 
as the interpretations are read, how- 
ever it should be sung softly as back- 

_ ground after the first verse of the solo.) 

INTERPRETATION: 

He is gone! beyond the skies, 

A cloud receives him from our eyes: 

Gone beyond the highest height 

Of mortal gaze or angel’s flight: 

Through the veils of space and time, 

Passed into the holiest place: 

All the toil, the sorrow gone, 

All the battle fought and won. 


He is gone; and we return, 

And our hearts within us burn; 

Olivet no more shall greet : 
With welcome shout his coming feet: 
Never shall we track him more 

On Gennesaret’s glistening shore: 
Never in that look or voice 

Shall Zion’s walls again rejoice. 


He is gone; and we remain 

In this world of sin and pain: 

In the void which he has left, 
On this earth of him bereft, 

We have still his work to do, 
We can still his path pursue: 
Seek him both in friend and foe, 
In ourselves his image show. 


He is gone; we heard him say, 

“Good that I should go away”; 

Gone is that dear form and face, 

But not gone his present grace; 
Though himself no more we see, 
Comfortless we cannot be; 

No! his Spirit still is ours, 
Quickening, freshening all our powers. 
He is gone; towards their goal 
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World and church must onward roll; 
Far behind we leave the past, 
Forward are our glances cast; 

Still his words before us range 
Through the ages, as they change: 
Whereso’er the truth shall lead, 

He will give whate’er we need. 


He is gone; but not in vain,— 
Wait until he comes again: 

He is risen, he is not here; 

Far above this earthly sphere: 
Evermore in the heart and mind 
Where our peace in him we find, 
To our eternal Friend, 
Thitherward let us ascend. 


(From Arthur P. Stanley's “The Disciples 
After the Ascension”) 


DEDICATION PRAYER: 


My God, I love thee! Not because 
I hope for heaven thereby; 

Nor because those who love thee not 
Must burn eternally. 


Thou, O my Jesus, thou didst me 
Upon the cross embrace! 

For me didst bear the nails and spear, 
And manifold disgrace. 


And griefs and torments numberless, 
And seat of agony, 

Yea, death itself,—and all for one 
That was thine enemy. 


Then why, O blessed Jesus Christ, 
Should I not love thee well? 

Not for the hope of winning heaven, 
Nor of escaping hell; 


Not with the hope of gaining aught, 
Not seeking a reward; 

But as thyself hast loved me, 
O everlasting Lord! 


E’en so I love thee, and will love 
And in thy praise will sing,— 
Solely because thou art my God, 
And my eternal King. 
(From St. Francis Xavier’s “My God, I 
Love Thee” trans. by Edward Caswall.) 


PERFECT GRADUATION GIFT 


Give them Gods Word to guide them 


...in the language we use today 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION BIBLE 


Graduation Gift Bible. (3807, 3807R). A fine edition in 
black or red génuine leather. Plenty of space between 
lines for easy reading. Complete footnotes. Gold edges, 
ribbon markers. Page size: 544" x 814". Boxed. .. $10 


India-Paper Editions. less than 1” thick. Page size: 514"’ 
x 744". |deal for one away from home, 

* (2807X) Black genuine leather, easy-to-read type, gold 
edges, ribbon marker. Boxed..............000- $9 
* (2860X, 2860XR) Rich, genuine morocco leather binding. 
leather-lined. In black or red, two ribbon markers, gold 
edges: Boxed’. sick2 vee <a ° seen see te $15 


More than ever before, today’s young people need the 
constant guidance and inspiration of Holy Scripture.What 
more timely graduation gift can you offer than the Re- 
vised Standard Version Bible... 
familiar language we use today. Sincé this, naturally, is 
the language young people know best, your graduate will 
read the stories and teachings of the Bible with new and 
fuller understanding. 

There are many handsome editions of the RSV Bible 
from which to choose. One will make a perfect guide and 
companion in the important years ahead. Ask your book 
dealer to show you RSV Gift Bibles today. 


written in the clear, 


RSV BIBLES FOR VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 


Young people’s Illustrated Edition (2803) con- 
tains 12 full-color pictures and 12 maps in color. 


It is invaluable for Scriptural study. Comes in 
sturdy black leatheroid binding. Page size: 514" x 
714". Boxed 3. 
With zipper (2804Z). Boxed 


Bible at upper right (3800)... . $6.50 


THOMAS Nerson & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of The Revised Standard Version Bible 


When I consider my brothers! 


There are two main features of this 
service. First is the story of Jonathan 
and David, found in I Samuel, chapter 20. 
This need not be read. It may be told, 
or it may be printed so that the wor- 
shipers may read it before the actual 
service starts. Second is the poem, “We 
are brethren a’.” For greatest effec- 
tiveness this must be given in the native 
dialect, Scottish brogue. The words will 
seem misspelled. The meaning will seem 
unclear if you do not try to learn what 
it means. Once the language peculiarity 
is mastered the meaning is easily trans- 
ferred with full impact. Here are some 
of the major differences from English: 
a’—all; auld—old; an’—and; baith—both; 
ilk—each; gi’e—give; hame—home; ane— 
one; frae—free; leal—little. (It would 
be possible, if you wish, to translate the 
entire poem into our own dialect and 
still not lose any meaning.) Now let us 
proceed to worship outline. 


Protocue: The story of Jonathan and 
David 
Hymn: “Once to Every Man and Na- 


tion” 

INTERPRETATION of “We are brethren a’” 

Robert Nicoll was born of Scottish 
parentage. His father and mother were 
kind and gentle-hearted. So much was 
this the case that they are known to have 
given their last farthing to a needy fam- 
ily, thus becoming common _ laborers, 
when once they had been rich. 

Robert was a bright student and did 
fine work even though he had to work 
his way through prep school, apprentice- 
ship, and university. At the age of 
thirteen he began to set his thoughts on 
paper and at the age of twenty-one he 
had published his first literary volume. 
This caused much favorable publicity for 
the boy and he soon found himself a job 
as editor of the Leeds Times, of Leeds, 
England. Even though England and Scot- 
land have nearly always been in com- 
petition with one another, this expression 
of truth comes to the literary heirs of 
Robert Nicoll. 


A happy bit hame this auld world would 
be 


If men, when they’re here, could make 
shift to agree 

An’ ilk said to his neebor, 
an’ ha’ 

“Come, giie me your hand,—we are 
brethren a’.” 


in cottage 


I ken na why ane wi’ anither should fight, 

When to ’gree would make a’ body cosie 
an’ right, 

When man meets wi’ man, tis the best 
way ava, 

To say, “Gi'e me your hand,—we are 
brethren a’.” 


My ct is a coarse ane, an’ yours may be 

e, < 

And I maun drink water, while you may 
drink wine; 

But we baith ha’e a leal heart, unspotted 
to shaw: 

Sae gi’e me your hand,—we are brethren 
a’. 

The knave ye would scorn, the unfaithfu’ 
deride; 

Ye would stand like a rock, wi’ the truth 
on your side; 

Sae would I, an’ naught else would I 
value a straw; 

Then gi’e me your hand,—we are breth- 
ren a’. 


Your mither has lo’ed you as mithers 
can lo’e; 
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An’ mine has done for me what mithers 
can do; 

We are ane high an’ laigh, an’ we 
shouldna be twa: 

Sae gi’e me your hand,—we are brethren 
aieer cs 


We love the same simmer day, sunny 
an’ fair; 

Hame! oh how we love it, an’ a’ that are 
there! 

Frae the pure air of heaven the same 
life we draw: 

Come, gi’e me your hand,—we are breth- 
ren a’. 


Frail shakin’ auld age will soon come 
o’er us baith, 

An’ creepin’ alang at his back will be 
death; 

Syne into the same mither-yird we will 
fa’: 

Come, gi’e me your hand—we are breth- 
ren a’. 

(From “We Are Brethren A’” by Robert 

Nicoll) 

Hymn: 
hood” 


“Teach us, O Lord, true brother- 


August Resources 


THEME FOR AUGUST: 
“O death, where is thy sting?” 


To the worship committee 


Many people will wish to question the 
use of a theme such as death with high 
school young people, for several reasons. 
The first will be that it does not meet 
the young people where they have in- 
terests. “Young people,” they will say, 
“have a desire to live and besides they 
have no need for this while they are 
young.” However, we need to be prac- 
tical. The parents of these young peo- 
ple will soon be in the category char- 
acterized by frequent deaths. Many 
grandparents have already died. But 
even more important, almost any com- 
munity will be visited with death of one 
or more young people by an accident or 
by illness. With this in mind it becomes 
important to approach the idea of death. 

Others will question the use of the 
theme because it has little value for 
worship resources. At this point let us 
remember that worship is that response 
elicited from man toward God. If this is 
the case, our response to God at a time 
of death or the feeling which is created 
at the thought of death can be worship 
or it can be idolatry. 

How, then, will we approach this sub- 
ject? In the first place it is necessary 
for us to remember that when we talk 
about death we must also talk about life. 
The season gives us aid in thought about 
death. The summer sun, in a parable 
concerning life, may scorch life, causing 
death, and autumn signifies the approach 
of gradual death. These parables plus 
other material will help us to become 
aware of the problem, discuss what death 
is, and help with our response to the 
state of death. 


Service No. 1 
SENTENCES OF woRSHIP: Genesis 2:1-8 


Menpiration: “Don’t talk to me about 
death; ya gotta live, man!” 

“Let’s live it up tonight!” 

Let’s live it up tonight! This is the cry 

from the sock hop to the big dance, 

from the bighlends to the waterfront. ; 

“Live it up... Live!” | 

A ride in the car... . Let’s live it up! 

A brick on the gas... “This is what I 
call living.” 

Four lights converging .. . 
squealing. 

“It happened so fast.” Live! 


two brakes |): 


“T didn’t know what hit me!” Life! 
“We didn’t mean to.” Death! 
“Tt wasn’t my fault, . . . dead.” 


“Don’t talk to me about death!” Why 
not? i 
“I ain’t gonna die for a long time to | 
come!” 
It happened so fast .. . to others. 
“It must have been. God's will for them, |) 
but that ain’t me.’ | 
God’s will? | 
“Yes ... isn’t it God’s fault that those } 
others died?” 
And what about you, why should you be ] 
spared? } 
“Look;.I don’t know. Will you stop this | 


nonsense!” 


- Life and death both have meaning don’t 


they ... but i 
they don’t have meaning if God is partial, | 
or selective, if 
God has no purpose for me and you. 
Scripture: Philippians 1:19-26 \ 
Depication Hymn: “Spirit of God, de- } 
scend upon my heart” f 


Service No. 2 


Opentnc SenTENcE: John 11:25, 26 
PARABLE OF THE SUMMER SUN: 


There was once a farmer who planted 
his field and was proud of the fact that | 
his field was the first to be up and pro- | 
ducing. The farmer irrigated his plants” 
and hoped for the sun to give them the | 
life-giving heat and vitamins. | 

One day the farmer found that his | 
plants were getting yellow and wilting. 
Soon they died regardless of the water 
he fed to them. Working and toiling in | 
the sun he comes to the realization that 
the amount of water had been sufficient, — 
but the amount of sun had been too | 
great, for he, too, felt the wilting power | 
of its heat. . 

So we are as the plants, partakers of — 
the life-giving qualities. Sometimes the — 
wrong balance makes us susceptible to — 
death! 

Music MepitTatTion 


PARABLE OF AUTUMN 
Death in old age is like unto the © 

Autumn. The beginning of Autumn is 

very pretty and there is still much life 

abroad. Trees are filled with birds, nest- 

ing in their branches. The leaves are 

painted with vibrant colors. But there 

comes a time when the first frost takes 

away the colored beauty and there is 

nothing but slow and disintegrating life 

to lifelessness. 

Scripture: Ecclesiasticus 41:1-4 (Sirach, 
in the Apocrypha) 

O Death, 

How bitter is the remembrance of thee 

To a man that is at peace in his posses- 
sions, 

Unto the man that hath nothing to dis- 
tract him, 

And hath prosperity in all things, 

And ,that still hath strength to receive 

meat! 
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O Death, 

Acceptable is thy sentence 

Unto a man that is needy, and that 
faileth in strength, 

That is in extreme old age, 

And is distracted about all things, 

And is perverse, and hath lost patience! 


Fear not the sentence of Death; 

Remember them that have been before 
thee, 

And that come after. 

This is the sentence from the LORD over 
all flesh: 

And why dost thou refuse, 

When it is the good pleasure of the Most 
High? 

Whether it be ten, or a hundred, 

Or a thousand years, 

There is no inquisition of life in the 
grave. 

Moulton: “The Modern Reader’s Bible,” 

1895. 


CLOSING STATEMENT: 


Surely we would not weep if some 
friend had the good fortune to move from 
a humble and uncomfortable home to a 
mansion. We would say that this was a 
wonderful delight, that our friend was 
very fortunate. In this case we would 
actually look forward to the time we too 
might leave our burden and find hap- 
piness in his mansion. They who die in 
Jesus live this larger, fuller life. 


Service No. 3 


OpeninG SENTENCES: “If a man die, shall 
he live again?” This, the cry of Job, 
is answered by Jesus’ words, “Because 
I live you shall live also!” 


Hymn: “My times are in thy hand” 
ScRIPTURE: 


Many times there have been people 
who have tried to find the enswer to the 
problem of immortality. Jesus’ contem- 
poraries were not any different than the 
people today. Mark 12:18-27 gives an 
account of a time when Jesus was ap- 
proached about the life hereafter. (Read 
the reference.) 

So too, was Paul confronted with 
literalists. But he, like Jesus, felt that 
there were some questions that were 
futile to discuss. Paul attempts to an- 
swer the problem in I Corinthians 15. 
But, being human, his words do not 
say effectively what he himself wished 
they would. Thus the literal use of them 
would be confusing. What is clear, 
however, is that life and death involve 
the whole person, not just a-part defined 
as soul or body. Somehow, the whole 
of the person is involved. 

Porm: “Thanatopsis,” by William Cul- 
len Bryant 


Hymn: “My Jesus, as thou wilt.” 


Service No. 4 


OPENING SENTENCES: 
No. 3) 
Menrration: “Why have you not died?” 
‘Don’t speak to me about death!” 
Why not? Why have you not died? 
Did not Paul say that whoever would 
live for Christ must die to sin? Did not 
Paul say that he must die each day? 
Would it be strange to ask if you have 
died lately? Was it painful? Did it have 
agonizing effects? Are you now in the 
pain of dying? Do you feel the pull of 
those who would persuade us to live: 


(Same as Service 
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live by rejecting Christ, not knowing that 
life without Christ ends in futility. Was 
it not Jesus who said, “Whoever believes 
on me shall never die.” 

Death ... A thousand deaths are worse 
than that time when the breath of life is 
extinguished. But death is necessary 
and I rejoice that I might find comfort in 
the death of one who died and as such 
was the forerunner of eternal life. 

Then ask the question often, “Have 
you died?” 

Hymn: “Savior, more than life to me” 
Scripture: Matthew 22:31, 32 


DepicaTtion Hymn: “The Lord is my 
shepherd” 


Additional resources 
Of course the resources for this theme 


have not but been touched, for many are 
readily available to you. There is an 
especially fine section concerning the 
“Nature of Immortality” in Masterpieces 
of Religious Verse, by Morrison. Beyond 
this I would recommend the little book 
Life, Death and Destiny, by Shinn, West- 
minster Press. 
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off the Press 


Camping Together as 
Christians 


By John and Ruth Ensign. Richmond, 
Va. John Knox Press, 1958. 148 pp. $2.95. 

In this small and attractive book, John 
and Ruth Ensign have brought together 
a well-organized fund of knowledge, in- 
spiration, and instruction in the field 
of church camping. 

The Committee on Camps and Confer- 
ences of the Division of Christian Educa- 
tion of the National Council of Churches 
is to be complimented on the idea for 
such a book and their selection of the 
authors who wrote it. It has come out of 
almost twenty years of camping experi- 
ence, including the development of two 
new church camp sites. In addition, the 
authors served in a pastorate and super- 
vised the building of a new church. 

Readers who have used the three 
junior high camp books: Living Together 
as Christians by Morton, Stewards in 
God’s World by the Ensigns and Camp- 
ing and Christian Growth by the Lough- 
millers, will recognize that the Ensigns 
have combined in this new book the 
important resource materials and helps 
found in these three books, plus many 
new insights. 

Part I, entitled, “Purposes and Prepara- 
tion,” opens with the sentence “The 
church-sponsored camp for boys and 
girls provides opportunities for Christian 
learning and guidance that cannot be 
achieved elsewhere in the church’s pro- 
gram of Christian education.” It goes on 
to explain why and how. 

Part II, “Program Guidance,” is rich 
in inspiration and very practical helps. 
The fifteen-page chapter on “campcraft” 
includes all the skills one would need to 
learn to do a good job of camping. Other 
chapters in this section are, “Small Group 
Procedures,” “Opportunities for Wor- 
ship,” “Use of Creative Activities,” “Spe- 
cial Program Helps,” “Basic Camping Re- 
sources,” and “Relating the Camp Expe- 
rience to the Home Situation.” 

Part III, “The Three-Fold Emphasis 
for Junior High Camping,” gives specific 
helps and resource materials in the areas 
of (1) Christian Community (2) Chris- 
tian Stewardship and (3) Christian 
Growth, realizing that these areas often 
overlap. This section is rich in Scripture 
references and other helps in prose and 
poetry. 

Part IV, entitled “Counselor’s Plan- 
ning Section,” has practical helps and a 
bibliography. 

Any church camp might well get this 


da 


book for its counselors, with the expec- 
tation that it be used for a good many 
years. Its philosophy of camping and of 
Christian education are equally sound. 
Philosophy plus practical implementation 
of this philosophy makes this book an 
excellent one for the ever-growing field 
of church camping. 

Maer SIGLER 


Worship and the Modern Child 


By John G. Williams. New York, Mac- 
millan Co., 1957. 214 pp. $2.50. 

“If I want my children -to love and 
serve God, then I must first love and 
serve him myself. That will be the most 
powerful influence in their whole lives.” 

These words of the author set a theme 
for his book. Addressed to parents, clergy, 
and teachers, the author states that man 
is made for worship and that even “to- 
day’s child” in the midst of the growing 
complexity of life needs to know the 
church’s age-old answer to man’s deep 
need. 

How can we train children in prayer? 
How do we answer their questions so 
that they may know the reassurance of 
their faith and have early misconceptions 
corrected or forestalled? How shall the 
church attempt to meet the “healthy re- 
bellion” of the adolescent? How can the 
church fully include the child in the 
corporate worship of the community? 
These are some of the practical questions 
which the author approaches and deals 
with in a straightforward and realistic 
manner. Some direct principles are 
posed which challenge the thinking of 
any reader. 

One may differ at points with the 
author on the actual details of carrying 
out these vital principles, for he poses 
his answers in the terms of the particu- 
lar ethos of the Anglican Communion. 
However, the principles themselves will 
give guidance to those who are seeking 
further answers to these questions as 
they live and work with children within 
the fellowship of the church. 

Throughout one is led to see the depth 
of the relationship of the adult’s own 
understanding of prayer and worship 
and the necessity for developing an in- 
sight into the way children think and 
react to adult concepts of the life of 
worship. Mr. Williams could easily have 
quoted Basil Yeaxlee’s statement, “Relig- 
ion will become real to a child because a 
child has seen its reality in adults whom 
he trusts and loves.” 

Guapys B. Quist 


Which Books Belong in the 
Bible? A Study of the Canon 


By Floyd V. Filson, Philadelphia, West- 
minster Press, 1957. 174 pp. $3.00. 

The publication of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Apocrypha has awak- 
ened a new interest in the whole process 
by which the books became the Book. 
Here is an easily understood description 
of how the Old and New Testaments 
came to be formed and why they contain 
the books they do. There are many help- 
ful things here regarding the relationship 
between the Testaments and the relation- 
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ship between Scripture and _ tradition.| 
With regard to the limits of the Canon, 
Dr. Filson takes the position generally) 
held by the Reformed churches. Lu-} 
therans and Episcopalians take a some-} 
what different position. ) 
J. CARTER SWAIM]. 


Inherit the Promise 


By Pierson Parker. Greenwich, Conn.,| 
Seabury Press, 1957. 243 pp. $4.25. f 
In his work on the Canon (Which} 
Books Belong in the Bible? Westminster} 


“promise” might be a better word than} 
“prophecy” to suggest the way in which | 


So Professor Parker, having independ-} 
ently arrived at the same conclusion, | 
here indicates that “Inherit the Promise”) 
is the best description of how the New), 
Testament fulfils the Old. The Promise} 
is a many-splendored thing, and the} 
book’s subtitle is “Six Keys to New| 
Testament Thought.” iy 

“Many contemporary books a to force} \ 


that Law and Covenant and pacer 
cism are important but none of these is | 
all-inclusive. Unlike other books de-| 
signed for laymen, this one does not shun | 
the technical terms which properly be-} 
long to the Bible student’s vocabulary. | 
Our chapter is frankly entitled “Some| 
Long Words and Their Meanings.” One} 
of the best sections has to do with “Truth; 
by Contraries.” 

The critical approach is presupposed, | 
but does not obtrude upon the argument. | 
The author has read the Bible for himself, } 
and truth is here set forth through the | 
vehicle of his distinctive personality. 
Some may be a little jolted by such} 
sentences as, “Too much holiness could | 
be positively dangerous” (p. 36), “Jesus 
did a bizarre thing” (p. 59). In the} 
Sermon on the Mount, the idea of the | 
Kingdom is set “into a vast and dizzying 
understanding of the will of God” } 
(pease ' 

The reader will not always agree with | 
the author’s interpretation of biblical | 
incidents, but the interpretations are 
markedly his own. Use of the Revised 
Standard Version would have saved him | 
from using a poor reading at Revelation — 
17:8 to support a point. The reviewer 
likes, though some readers may not, the » 
similarity here traced (p. 182f) between 
neo-orthodoxy, Gnosticism, and Chris- | 
tian Science. | 

J. CarTeER SwAIm 


The Call of the Congo 


By Ann L. Ashmore. The Parthenon 
Press, Nashville, Tennessee, 1958. 173 
pp. $3.00. | 

“During the early days of the orphan- 
age, it was discovered that if a matron 
tired of caring for a crying baby, she was 
not above poisoning it or feeding it to 
the driver ants.” 

Into a Belgian Congo community with 
so little regard for human life went Dr. 
and Mrs. W. B. Lewis, Methodist mis- 
sionaries from Mississippi. Here, in 


simple, factual terms, reconstructed from 
their letters and reports home, is a story 
of medical missions which will continue 
to offer a challenge to the church. 

R. L. Hunt 


The Bright Cloud 


By J. R. Macphail. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1957. 190 pp. $3.50. 

Theology is everybody’s business, and 
here is a book by a professor of English 
at Madras Christian College in South 
India. The son of a Scottish missionary, 
he does not belong to “the Bible is such 
beautiful English” school of interpreta- 
tion. He brings to the Bible, instead, a 
disciplined mind which enables him to 
discover its religious treasures, and a 
power of expression which enables him 
to share the wealth. 

The author first became known in this 
country through his volume The Way, 
the Truth, and the Life: An Outline of 
Christian Doctrine. The present work is 
a study in the source-book of Christian 
doctrine. The meaning of The Bright 
Cloud is apparent from the subtitle: “The 
Bible in the Light of the Transfigura- 
tion.” ? 

‘Scripture can be studied from the point 
of view of any of its distinctive doctrines: 
miracle, atonement, resurrection (to 
name but a few). Macphail believes in- 
carnation to be “the basis and the norm 
of all Christian doctrines.” Like the sun, 
however, it is so bright we can hardly 
look at it directly. In our Lord’s experi- 
ence on the shining mountain, “all human 
countenances have acquired a brightness, 
all common things have been transfig- 
ured.” 

Setting out from there the author pro- 
ceeds to examine the whole of the Scrip- 
ture, beginning with Acts, “the part... 
that lies nearest to us.” The letters of 
Paul follow naturally, then the Old 
Testament (under the chapter titles, 
Election, Mission, Promise), and finally 
the Gospels. The concluding section is on 
the Fourth Gospel where there is no 
mention of the Transfiguration because 
all things are transfigured by him who 
fully shares God’s glory. 

Allowing for occasional shortcomings in 
technical matters, this is a deeply re- 
ligious book. The reviewer wishes that 
all the Lord’s people would study the 
Lord’s book as Macphail does. 

J. CARTER SWAIN 


Understanding Grief 


By Edgar N. Jackson. Nashville, 
Abingdon Press, 1957. 255 pp. $3.50. 

Of all the experiences that come to 
people, grief is often one of the most 
devastating. From a background of long 
training and experience in dealing with 
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this and other emotional upheavals, the 
author gives to ministers and other 
counselors a better understanding of the 
factors involved in an effective ministry 
in this area. 

Beginning with an analytical definition 
of grief, he takes up “The Dynamics of 
the Grief Situation,” and historical at- 
titudes toward grief by “Man and So- 
ciety” as seen historically. Various psy- 
chological phenomena are treated, such 
as: “Grief and Identification,” “Grief and 
Substitution,’ “Grief and Guilt,’ and 
“How a Structure of Values Conditions 
the Grief Response.” 

Later chapters are directed to helping 
the person in a grief situation through 
“Religious Practices,” resolving “Normal” 
and “Abnormal Grief Situations,” the 
role of the Pastor “When Grief Precipi- 
tates Deep Disturbance,” “Preparing 
People for Grief Situations,’ and a 
splendid chapter on “Special Opportuni- 
ties in Grief Situations.” 

Mr. Jackson makes it clear that a minis- 
ter is ideally situated “to help healthy 
people to maintain their wholeness under 
stress,” to avoid giving way “to the im- 
pulse to escape from reality,” and to 
discourage taking refuge in “the mood 
of self-pity.” 

Stmes LEssty 


Junior Hymnal 


By Donald M. Fischer and Mary Alice 
Geier, music editors. Albert N. Lentz, art 
rey Los Angeles, Alandon Press, 1958. 

1.95. 


A collection of 125 hymns and responses 
for use in the home or church school. The 
editors have carefully gathered them 
from many centuries up to the present 
decade. All bring inspiration in both 
words and music. The excellent printing 
and spacing of words and music insure 
easy reading for young or older people. 
The book is nicely bound in loose-leaf 
form so it opens flat. The index of titles, 
first lines, and tunes makes easy refer- 
ence possible. The three divisions of the 
book are: God our Father, Jesus our 
Friend, Our Service Hymns. 

The art work in the book adds to its 
attractiveness. There are several full- 
page drawings which point up the mes- 
sages of the hymns. 

Imo Ruyte Foster 


The Living Talmud 


Selected and translated by Judah Gold- 
in. New York, New American Library, 
1957. 247 pp. Paper, 50c. 

The Scripture is not a set of prudential 
aphorisms, but a record of God’s self- 
disclosure. The ancient rabbis regarded 
it not as a catechism but as a process. In 
the Babylonian and Palestinian academies 
the process was viewed in relation to the 
situation in which man found himself. 
Reflections on this relationship produced 
those interpretations of the Law known 
as the Talmud. The volume under review 
is a fresh translation, by a professor at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, of one treatise in the Talmud. 

The Mishnah, or teaching basic to the 
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Talmud, is organized under six divisions. 
Pirke Abot, or The Wisdom of the Fa- 
thers, belongs to that division concerned 
with traditions attested by Sages in the 
Academy. Though some of the traditions 
are associated with great names, it is not 
the names which matter. The important 
thing is the reasoning which leads to wis- 
dom. Here, dating from two centuries on 
either side of the birth of Christ, are 
maxims representing epigrammatic for- 
mulation of “what constitutes God-fear- 
ing, civilized conduct and thought.” 

The Dead Sea Scrolls have brought a 
fresh awareness of Christianity’s debt to 
Judaism, and a book like this ought to be 
of special interest to church school teach- 
ers. When rabbis discussed the question 
of whether study or practice were the 
more important, the conclusion was: 
“Study is the more important, for study 
leads to practice.” 

J. CARTER SWAIN 


The Bible Cookbook 


By Marian O’Brien. St. Louis, The 
Bethany Press, 1958. 350 pp. $3.95. 

The unique thing about this cookbook 
is the connection between food and faith 
that is emphasized in this collection of 
more than 500 tested recipes. Some reci- 
pes go back to Bible times; others are 
modern adaptations with biblical names. 
Fascinating information on diets and 
habits of peoples of biblical times is in- 
cluded. There is a chapter on graces to 
be used with meals. Throughout the book 
there are biblical quotations and remind- 
ers of the closeness of families today and 
those who lived and worked long ago. 

New, easy methods and ingredients are 
used, even for recipes of ancient people. 
The chapter on “feeding the multitude” 
gives detailed instructions for buying and 


preparing food for crowds. The book is 
designed to remind the homemaker of the 
rich heritage which can be an inspiration 
to her home and her family. 

Imo RuYLE FOSTER 


Behavioral Goals of General 
Education in High School 


By Will French. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1957. 247 pp. $4.00. 


This significant report summarizes ex- 
pectations that citizens and educators 
hold for the American high school. The 
behavioral outcomes are listed under 
three maturity goals and four areas of 
behavioral competences: objectives of self 
realization, human relationships, eco- 
nomic efficiency, civic responsibility. 

Those who believe that religion is 
revelant to the whole of life will find in 
the objectives of general education much 
that is a concern of religious education. 
This book should be carefully studied by 
those who plan religious education at the 
secondary level. 

R. L. Hunt 


A Letter of Wise Counsel 


By Edward A. Maycock. New York, 
Association Press, 1957. 93 pp. $1.25. 


Letters bearing the name of Peter are 
to most Christians among the less familiar 
parts of the New Testament. Our author 
is sure that the 105 verses of I Peter, for 
which he here provides a brief introduc- 
tion and running commentary, are a com- 
plete summary of Christian doctrine, and 
that most of its phrases have special 
relevance to our time. His treatment 
should do much to rescue the book from 
neglect. 

Edward A. Maycock is vice-principal 
of Chichester Theological College, in 
England. He discovered the significance 
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of I Peter while serving as a missionary 
in Africa. In Nyasaland he saw people | 
accepting Christianity even though it / 
involved rejection at home. In Kenya, } 
during the Mau Mau crisis, Kikuyu | 
Christians continued to practice their re- | 
ligion at the risk of their lives. Persecuted | 
Christians of the 20th century feel that a | 
book written for persecuted people long | 
ago speaks to their condition. | 

And now that he is back in England, | 
the author does not find the situation |) 
very different. Christianity is not only a 
faith to be believed but also a new life | 
to be lived. Everywhere there are temp- 
tations and obstacles and difficulties, and — 
I Peter has been from earliest days a 
book with universal appeal. 

Questions of authorship and date are | 
not treated until the end, and the answers | 
are not the traditional ones. The real | 
authority of the book does not depend } 
upon these answers. Some unusually | 
interesting manuscript variations are not } 
dealt with. The text is that of the Re- | 
vised-Standard Version. There is a biblio- } 
graphy for those who, inspired by this } 
introduction, wish to know more. 

J. CARTER SwWAIM | 


American Catholicism 


By John Tracy Ellis. Chicago, Uni- | 
versity of Chicago Press, 1956. 207 pp. | 
$3.00. | 

These two volumes are in the new | 
“Chicago History of American Civiliza- } 
tion” series edited by Daniel J. Boorstin. 4 

Nathan Glazer dates the beginning of | 
Judaism in America in 1654, when a 
number of Jewish families landed in New | 
Amsterdam, having fled the anti-Semitic | 
persecutions in Brazil. As he traces the 
story through American history, he } 
makes it clear that with no people is it | 
more difficult to pinpoint a segment or 
an episode and say: “Here is Judaism in | 
pure form.” This because of the strong | 
interplay of social, psychological, and | 
other factors on this varied people. It | 
seems clear to the author that the survi- 
val of Judaism in the 20th century is | 
inextricably linked up with the ethnic : 
element of race, and this makes of as-_ 
similation a very live issue. He gives a_ 
clear analysis of the three major religious © 
groups within Judaism, namely: Orthdox, — 
Conservative, and Reformed, and he does 
this with admirable objectivity. 

The second book, “American Catholic- 
ism,” covers the story from the Spanish 
and French explorations to the present 
day. The author is anxious to present a | 
picture of the large place Catholics have 
had in this country’s development, the 
contributions they have made, and the 
factors affecting their growth. He gives 
due attention to the cultural clashes of 
the Irish, French, and German immi- 
grants in the 19th century. He writes 
knowingly of the hard lot of the poor 
minority groups and the hostility they 
often encountered. Because of his intense 
loyalty to his Church, he writes with 
considerable less objectivity than the first 
author. In his eagerness to assure the 
reader of Catholicism’s unfailing loyalty 
to American democratic institutions, he 
fails to face up to pertinent testimony in 
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he ongoing stream of history having a 
strong bearing on this point. 
Stites LressLy 


The Revelation of Jesus Christ 


By Donald W. Richardson. Richmond, 
John Knox Press, 1957. 195 pp. Paper, 
1.50. 


This is the fourth edition of a work first 
gublished in 1939. The model-T Ford, 
sven then antiquated, is referred to as 
oroviding excitement for boys of mech- 
nical bent, and Adolf Hitler was the 
»bvious incarnation of evil then dominat- 
ng the international scene. Wishart, 
Baldinger, and Warfield are the authori- 
ies most often quoted. Though some 
recent titles are listed in the preface, no 
mention is made of the work of Bowman 
or Kiddle. 

Nevertheless, the volume still has a 
yuite specific value that justifies this re- 
issue. Written by a faculty member at 
the Union Theological Seminary in Vir- 
sinia, the book is frankly aimed at cor- 
recting “the dispensational mishandling” 
of the Apocalypse with which our Bible 
appropriately comes to its close. The 
chapter titles are numbered by the 
visions in Revelation. Richardson is sure 
that, in order to understand these, the 
mind of the poet is needed, not the mind 
of a mathematician. 

_ Pointing out that this is one Apocalypse 
among many, he describes the situation 
which required the writer to use imagery 
which would disclose his meaning to 
believers, conceal it from outsiders. The 
symbols in this book picture not simply 
what happened once, nor yet what is to 
happen, but rather what always is hap- 
pening. Armageddon is not to be sought 
on a map. Armageddon “is nowhere, and 
it is everywhere. The battlefield is the 
world, and it is also within the soul of 
man” (p. 140). 

If in your church there are people 
doting on dispensationalism, mulling over 
millenialism, or sure that the Scofield 
Reference Bible is straight from the hand 
of the AMEE = this is a book to give 
them. 

J. Carter Swarm 


Luther's Works—Volume 31 


Edited by Harold J. Grimm. Philadel- 
phia, Muhlenberg Press, 1957, 416 pp. 
$5.00. 

The great series of 55 volumes of 
Luther’s works moves along with the 
appearance of this volume which in- 
cludes writings from 1517 to 1520. Two 
of the pivotal documents of these early 
years are here: the Ninety-five Theses 
and The Freedom of a Christian. In the 
latter the great Reformer expresses his 
famous paradox, “the Christian is subject 
to none, yet subject to all.” 

This ambitious publishing venture is a 
joint undertaking of the Concordia Pub- 
lishing House (Missouri Synod) and the 
Muhlenberg’ Press (United Lutheran). 
It may well, when finished, rank with the 
famous Weimar and Erlangen editions. 
The Revised Standard Version is used 
along with other English translations in 
Scripture passages. 

G. E. Knorr 


June, 1958 ! 


The role of adolescence 


(Continued from page 15) 


known. His faith is beset with doubt; 
and that which seems so surely true 
is threatened by the possibility of 
being without meaning. 


What kind of acceptance is needed? 


Since growth through the teen-age 
years into adulthood involves such a 
tremendous transformation, it is’ ac- 
companied by signs of real upheaval. 
Teen-agers will say and do strange 
things, from indulging in “jive” talk 
and ducktail haircuts to reckless driv- 


ing and occasional wanton destruction 


of property. Is it not clear that young 
people, going through these unsettling 
years, need an accepting and under- 
standing community in which they 
may live through their renascence? 
This acceptance does not mean 
that we allow them to do as they 
please—to drive ninety miles per hour 
through town. To allow them unre- 
strained license to say and do all they 
feel would be to abandon them. They 
would be left on their own to find 
their way through the confused tangle 
of life with nothing to help them find 
a sense of direction. They would be 
deprived of the sense of order which 
a healthy discipline should offer them, 
and of the understanding support 
which they need as they live through 
the stormy experiences through which 
they must pass before they can reach 
the surer ground of adulthood. 
Acceptance calls for understanding, 


‘understanding in the sense of “stand- 


ing under” them during these years, 
knowing that much of what is hap- 
pening is a developmental necessity. 
But acceptance also means raising 
questions as well as enduring patient- 
ly; it means to challenge as well as to 
agree; it means to make mistakes, to 
lose temper, even to hate, but also 
to acknowledge and confess, to for- 
give and to be forgiven. 


The challenge of Christian 
adult education 


(Continued from page 27) 


6. It is to make clear that man is 
only beginning to be man; that he is 
capable of infinite improvement. 

7. It is to inspire him with a sense 
of his part in the great adventure 
which includes all mankind in one 
brotherhood. 

8. It is to emphasize that coopera- 
tion, not conflict, is the law of growth 
and survival. 

9. It is to exalt love as the supreme 
Christian virtue which must govern 
every man’s relation to all men. 

10. It is to help him find for him- 


self a sense of mission which will 
focus his attention on something 
greater than himself and thus release 
the hidden energies of his soul. 


A-Vs in Christian education 
(Continued from page 28) 


of Family Films, makes its entry into 
the religious filmstrip field with an 
initial offering of nine “kits” of four 
filmstrips each, plus four pieces of 
Christmas materials. All of the film- 
strips will be in color and released 
with sound on long-playing records. 
On the kindergarten level are eight 
stories about Jesus, four about sea- 
sons, and four about the home and 
family. Eight more dealing with daily 
Christian living are intended for chil- 
dren 8-12. Four each will be devoted 
to the junior high and senior high 
levels and the unique problems of 
each in dating, love, and prospective 
marriage. Another quartet will be 
for parents and family groups dealing 
with Christian home and family life. 


THE BIBLE 
God’s Search for Man 


Special issue of Presbyterian Life 
devoted entirely to the Holy 
Scriptures. 


Beautifully written by J. Carter Swaim, 
executive director of the Department of 


the English Bible, 
Churches. pean Picontly illustrated. Won- 


National Council of 


and meditation, 
adult study and 
discussion groups. 15¢ each; 25 or more in 
bulk, 10¢ each; postpaid. 
Order from 
OFFICE OF PUBLICATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


National Council of Churches 
120 East 23rd Street New York 10, N.Y. 


derful for private stud u 
or for senior high an 
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Shining examples : 
in child guidance 


e 
| FATHERS OF AMERICA j 


Our Heritage of Faith 


ELISABETH 
LOGAN DAVIS 


Thoughtful 
sketches of the 
fathers of Cath- 


erine Marshall, } 
the Menningers, H 
Billy Graham and twelve other ; 
famous Americans, and _ the 


principles that helped to shape 
their children’s lives. Real in- 
spiration for all who guide young 


people. $2.75. 


At your bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
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Happening 


UCYM Training 
Conferences Scheduled 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Seventeeen confer- 
ences are scheduled this summer to pro- 
vide Christian young people with ecu- 
menical fellowship and training. These 
conferences are sponsored by state coun- 
cils of churches and coordinated under 
the auspices of the United Christian 
Youth Movement. They are designed 
specifically to train and inspire youth in 
the area of interdenominational youth 
work at city, county, and state levels. 
For additional information write 
UCYM, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, or your state council of churches. 
The dates of the conferences being held 
are: 
Ohio, June 9-14 J 
Northwestern, (Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming) June 8-14 
Iowa, July 20-26 
Kansas, July 21-26. 
Pennsylvania, August 24-30 
Texas, July 20-25 
South Central, (Alabama, 
Kentucky) August 3-10 
Southeastern, (North Carolina, Georgia) 
August 16-23 
Oklahoma, August 10-16 
Northeastern, (Maine, Vermont, New 
York, New Hampshire, New Jersey) 
August 11-18 
Minnesota, August 10-16 
Virginia, July 21-27 
West Virginia, August 11-16 
Central, (Mlinois, Indiana, 
Michigan) August 17-24 
Chesapeake, (Washington, D.C., Mary- 
land, Delaware) August 23-30 
Northfield, (Connecticut, Massachtssetts) 
July 9-18 : 
Mount Sequoyah, (Arkanas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana) June 13-19 


Tennessee, 


Wisconsin, 


Gerald Larue Becomes 
University Professor 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Dr. GERALD 
A. Larue, since 1954 Associate Director 
of the Committee on the Use and Under- 
standing of the Bible of the National 
Council of Churches, has been appointed 
Associate Professor in the Graduate 
School of the University of Southern 
California. He will teach courses in the 
Bible. Mr. Larue is a graduate of the 
University of Alberta and of the Pacific 
School of Religion. 
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Help for WSSA Delegates 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Help in sending 
delegates to the Second World Institute 
on Christian Education has been given 
through a grant of $25,000 from the Lilly 
Endowment, Inc. This money, together 
with $50,000 raised by the World Council 
of Christian Education and Sunday 
School Association, will be used to help 
defray expenses of delegates from the 
churches of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America which cannot afford the finan- 
cial outlay involved. Denominations have 
also assisted in this fund, and $25,000 
has already been received through small 
contributions made in connection with 
the World Friendship Book. 


Thomas H. West Receives 
Layman Award 


CHICAGO, Ill—Mr. Toomas H. WEst, 
for fifteen years chairman of the De- 
partment of Christian Education of the 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago, 


was named Layman of the Year by the- 


Greater Chicago Churchmen. Two other 
laymen who shared in the award were 
MELBOURNE P. ANDERSON and WILLIAM H. 
ROBINSON. 

Mr. West, a patent lawyer and an 
active Methodist, has served the Church 
Federation of Greater Chicago for 25 
years as a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors and of the Department of Chris- 
tian Education. He has been related to 
the Division of Christian Education of 
the National Council of Churches for 17 
years as an originator and first chairman 
of the Lay Section. He is one of five lay- 
men serving on the Assembly of the 
Division as members-at-large. 

Mr. West has also been a member of 
the Religious Education Association for 
32 years and on the Board of Directors 
for 10 years. 


Two Presbyterian 
Churches Unite 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. will be 
created May 28 in Pittsburgh, Pa., with 
the consolidation of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. and the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America. 
Among the plans and reports which will 
come befor the 1,200 commissioners are: a 
complete reorganization of overseas oper- 


Graduate Religious Education Student, 


ordained and holding B.S., B.D. and Th.M. 
degrees, desires part-time pastoral rela- 
tionship, or D.C.E., in or around Pittsburgh, 
Pa., beginning September, 1958. Experi- 
ence includes ten years in pastorate and two 
as Minister of C.E. in large church. Age 86. 
Write IJRE, Box NS, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 


WANTED: Full time Director or Minister of Chris- 
tian Education in centrally located, active Congrega- 
tional Church. Excellent opportunity for creative work 
in well established Sunday School, Youth Groups, 


and Summer Conferences. Job analysis completed, fine 
working conditions and salary. Write, stating experl- 
ence and training: Mr. William E. Biery, Chmn., 
Board of Education, The Park Church, 208 W. Gray 
St., Elmira, N.Y. 


¢ 


ations, emphasizing closer cooperation | 
with other churches; consideration of | 
the church-supported program of beney- | 
olences, approaching $40 million; and a | 
review of the progress of local Presby- | 
terian churches in racial integration. 

The Assembly also marks the centen- | 
nial of the founding in Pittsburgh of the | 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America, and the 170th General Assem- | 
bly of the Presbyterian Chureh in the 
U.S.A. The new church will have about 
2,980,000 members, 


Dr. L. Q. Brown Dies 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Dr. Lorenzo Q. |) 
Brown, General Secretary and Editor | 
for the Christian Methodist Episcopal |) 
Church, died suddenly on April 18, three 
weeks before completing his first quad- | 
rennium in this position. Before coming }) 
to Board he had served with distinction 
as pastor of several churches and as a ° 
Chaplain in the armed forces. ei 

Dr. Brown was active in the Commis- |) 
sion on General Christian Education, | 
being a member of the Administrative | 
Committee, The Denominational Execu-_ 
tives’ Section, and the Committee on the 
Uniform Series. 


Yours for the Asking 
(Continued from page 16) 


training a director should have and | 
the type of person you are looking |) 
for. It will help to clarify the job of ° 
the director in the local church and 
community, to present the procedures | 
and items to be considered before |) 
calling a director and after the di- | 
rector arrives. It will give an under- | 
standing of how a director gets the | 
job done as well as an insight into the | 
director’s personal needs. 
It should not be expected that this | 
filmstrip will answer all the questions | 
with only one showing. This filmstrip | 
must be used as study material after |) 
being shown once in its entirety. The | 
best use of the filmstrip is made when | 
several persons are instructed to look | 
for particular points. 
Pur E. Rerow | 
One of the ministers of the Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Lansing, Mich. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION DIRECTOR 
wanted In Fall by liberal suburban church 
near New York. New educational building; 
excellent lay leadership. 


Write Box SP, International Journal of 
Religious Education, 


257 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N.Y. 


OPPORTUNITY for Minister or Director of 
Religious Education with Congregational 
Church in surburban Connecticut, to take 
primary responsibility for church school 
and youth programs, with other pastoral 
duties if desired. Challenging, creative, new 
position with an enthusiastic and growing 
congregation of young families. Good salary 
and adequate budget. Experience preferred. 
Write: Special Committee on Staff, Green’s 
Farms Congregational Church, 71 Hillandale 
Rd., Westport, Conn. 
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PREFERRED 
READING 

FOR CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATORS 


Preparation is basic to good teach- 
ing. . . . Use these outstanding 
manuals for effective results 


WE CAN WIN OTHERS. By Theron Chas- 


tain. Winning others to Christ requires practical, 
workable methods of planning, training and follow- 
up. This book gives you a forceful, effective pro- 
gram with valuable suggestions and 

projects. 2222. Bea en. ee Paper, 75c 


YOU CAN TEACH. By James Berkeley. Here 


is one of the fine basic books for any program of 
religious education. It is carefully designed to in- 
spire, encourage and instruct all who wish to teach; 
a foundation for leadership Paper, 60c 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE LOCAL 
CHURCH. By O. de W. Cummings. Explains 


need for unifying educational programs of the 
church, Shows ways of doing it. Gives generous 
advice on equipment, curriculum, worship, training 
cf leaders. 


(Revised edition) Paper, $1.25; Cloth, $1.75 


THE SUPERINTENDENT PLANS HIS 
WORK. By Idris W. Jones. A penetrating, for- 


ward-looking manual. Puts emphasis on the superin- 
tendent as a key man in a position of vital responsi- 
bility. Provides a broad range of pertinent advice 
and information to help his leadership. Paper, 75c¢ 


THE CHILDREN WE TEACH. By Elizabeth 


Whitehouse. A unique blending of child psychology 
and religion in understandable terms and language. 
A book from a gifted educator that brings insight 
into the growth, emotions and problems of little 


Christians Paper, $1.75; Cloth, $2.50 


GUIDING YOUTH IN CHRISTIAN 
GROWTH. By Oliver de Wolf Cummings. Teach- 


ing plans built on the firm foundation of experience, 
For all who carry the vital responsibility of youth 
leadership. Based on the Scriptures, these thor- 
oughly tested programs bring results. Cloth, $2.50 


THE YOUTH FELLOWSHIP. By Oliver de 
Wolf Cummings. Proof that the "fellowship idea" 
works. This vital church program shows how to build, 
not on guesses, but on solid experience. An urgent 
challenge to invest something of yourself in the 
Christian future of young people.......Cloth, $2.50 


WE WORSHIP TOGETHER. By Mary Grace 


Martin. Here are forty-nine well-planned worship 
services to be used with groups that are of mixed 
ages. Fresh, original materials, especially good for 
those who have to conduct worship services in one 


Cloth, $2.25 
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1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


HOW MANY JOURNALS 
DOES YOUR CHURCH NEED? 


You can find the answer by jotting down 
the number of persons in each category 
below... 


Pastor 
—_____ Director of Christian Education 
—_____. General Superintendent 
—______ Audio-Visual Counselor 
—____. Nursety Leaders 
—___ Kindergarten Leaders 
—______ Primary Superintendent 
Primary Teachers 
Junior Superintendent 
Junior Teachers 
Junior High Superintendent 
Junior High Teachers 


Young People’s Superintendent 
—_____._ Young People’s Teachers 
Adult Department Leaders 
Youth Advisors 

Boy and Girl Scout Leaders 
—____. Teachers-in-Training 

______ Concerned Parents 
eee Others 


—______. Church Library 


—_____ This total is the number of Journal 
copies you need in a money-saying 
club. 


Enter your new or increased order 
today and let additional members of 
your Christian education staff bene- 
fit from personal Journal copies for 
at-home reading. (Use card facing 
page 40.) 

e 


This extra time spent with the Jour- 
nal will aid your teachers and leaders 
to work more effectively with chil- 
dren, young people, and adults. 


° 
Use the other half of double post-paid 
card to order copies of special Journal 


issues for interested members of your 
church school family. 


INTERNATIONAL 


OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Box 238 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Important Sooke 
fig you should huow about 


: fag alee yee 


| DYNAMICS OF CHRISTIAN ADULT EDUCATION 


Robert S. Clemmons. How the recent discoveries in group dynamics can be applied 
to the Christian education of adults in local church situations. The author is a staff 
member of the Board of Education of the Methodist Church. His wide experience 
in working with and counseling adult leaders and teachers is evidenced by his 
immediate concern with practical application in real-life situations. June 9. $2.50 


| HOW TO WORK WITH CHURCH GROUPS 


Mary Alice Douty. “Here is a practical book on group work for the volunteer church 
leader. It is written in simple, non-technical language, and the illustrations are so 
typical that they might have come from your own church last Sunday.”—International 


Journal of Religious Education $2.50 


JEREMIAH: Prophet of Courage and Hope 


J. Philip Hyatt. An interpretation of Jeremiah’s life and thought—substantially the same as 
that set forth by Dr. Hyatt in the introduction and exegesis of Jeremiah in The Interpre- 
tor’s Bible, but treated on a more popular level. An excellent study for church-school 
teachers and students. $2 


eel 


- 
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SEGREGATION AND THE BIBLE 


Everett Tilson. This searching analysis of the scriptural evidence is described by Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert as “a good piece of work—really devastating.” Every church-school teacher 
of adults should read this book. It is also an excellent choice to recommend to your 
| students. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50 


| | RABBINIC STORIES FOR CHRISTIAN 
MINISTERS AND TEACHERS 


William B. Silverman. Stories, homilies, legends, and interpretations from the rabbinic tradi- 
\ tion—the type of material to which Jesus was exposed. Here is excellent illustrative material 
for teaching the moral and ethical principals Christianity and Judaism share. Indexed by 
subjects. $3.50 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE TODAY 
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